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Christianity As Discipleship 


August Brunner, S. J. 


In the following article, which originally appeared in Geist und Leben, 
25(1952), pp. 259-270, under the title “Christentum als Jungerschaft,” the 
author presents discipleship under Christ as the necessary means to the 
knowledge of the intimate personal life of God. The original article is a 
selection from the author's recent book on Christian perfection entitled Die 


neue Schopfung. 


Relationships with persons involve 
a sharing in personal, spiritual ac- 
tivity, a community of thought, will, 
affection, and basic attitudes. In love, 
where two persons act, as it were, 
from one common center, such rela- 
tionships find their highest form. This 
is true above all of relationships to 
the divine persons. To be dedicated 
to God through baptism can mean 
only to love God, to transplant one- 
self into His Heart, and to think and 
act from this new center. 


A Difficulty and Its Solution 


We might wonder though whether 
love such as this is even conceivable. 
How can a man bridge the infinite 
gap between himself and that God 
who inhabits light inaccessible (1 
Tim. 6:16) ? How can he know how 
God thinks and judges? How is he to 
share in that personal life of God 
which completely surpasses his under- 
standing ? 

It was through Christ that God 
made Himself understandable to man. 
Christ’s human thoughts, desires, at- 
titudes, and actions are likewise 
divine ; they are the thoughts, desires, 
attitudes, and actions of . Yet be- 
cause they are human, we can un- 
derstand them. We can make our 
own a human mentality, we can en- 
ter into a human heart by love. 

Accordingly, to love God is to love 
Christ. To be consecrated to the Trin- 
ity in baptism is to be united to 
Christ as a member of His Mystical 
Body. It means to have the mind of 
Christ Jesus (Phil. 2:5), and to do 
all ever more perfectly in the name of 
Christ (Col. 3:17). In other words, 
the Christian is to act as Christ would 


act here and now, striving day by 
day to know Christ ever better and 
to act with ever-greater facility in 
accordance with His mind. 


In this way the Christian is to work 
out the redemption in every part of 
his own life and in his environment. 
The redemption is the action of the 
ever-living Christ producing, as his- 
tory unfolds, its effects in and 
through the Mystical Body. There is 
only one redemption because there is 
only one Sonship, the Sonship of 
Christ. Only by participating in this 
Sonship do we become children of 
the Father. Only because this Son- 
ship is a purely personal relation (un- 
like sonship among men which in- 
volves a relation between distinct na- 
tures) is such participation in the Son- 
ship of Christ possible. Thus Christ 
is the only gate through which a man 
can enter into the secrets of divine 
life (John 10:9). Christ makes it 
possible for us to love God. 


Christianity is a state of disciple- 
ship, a living in union with the God- 
Man, founded on the recognition of 
Christ’s supreme dignity and author- 
ity as the Son of God. In every mas- 
ter-disciple relationship the disciple 
accepts the words and attitudes of the 
master as true and good for the sole 
reason that they come from the mas- 
ter, and through this personal attach- 
ment to the master the disciple gains 
access to otherwise unattainable reali- 
ties. 


Knowledge of Persons through 
Discipleship 

This discipleship is no accidental 

feature of Christianity. It belongs to 
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the essence of Christian revelation, as 
we shall see. 


In order to be known, any qualita- 
tively new reality must at some time 
be experienced where it has actual 
existence. For example, what color is 
can never be explained to one who is 
born blind. All strictly personal reali- 
ties can be known as they really are 
only in persons. Purely corporeal 
beings resemble one another so closely 
that to know one of a class is to have 
an almost perfect knowledge of the 
rest. But, since persons are unique 
and show great individual differences, 
such a general knowledge of persons 
is inadequate. 


To know another as a person re- 
quires the experience of his unique- 
ness, of his very own individual self. 
This can be had only by transplant- 
ing oneself spiritually into his very 
being, becoming, as it were, one sub- 
ject with him in thought and action, 
going through his actions together 
with him as they issue from the well- 
springs of his mind and heart. This 
entrance into another person’s self- 
possession is possible only if he allows 
it, and even then only by trustfully 
acknowledging as true what he 
chooses to reveal. Thus it is that all 
knowledge of a person is based on 
communication or communion and on 


trustful acknowledgement. These con-- 


ditions become all the more stringent, 
the more sublime the person who is 
to be known. 


On the basis of the preceding con- 
siderations we can arrive at the 
principle that the immediate and in- 
tuitive perception of any reality is 
restricted to a smaller circle of men, 
the higher this reality stands in the 
hierarchy of being. All others have 
access to such a reality only by ac- 
cepting and following a lead. If the 
reality to be known is a person, then 
the pursuit of such knowledge is faith 
in the proper sense. 


Influence and Freedom in 
Discipleship 

When one person is superior to an- 
other, not merely in his more ex- 
ternal endowments, but in his very 
being as a person, there arises the 
master-disciple relationship. The dis- 
ciple becomes aware of realities in 
the higher being of the master, which, 
since they are unique, can be ex- 
perienced only through association 
with him. It follows naturally from 
such experience that the master be- 
comes for the disciple the model and 
the guarantee of truth and goodness. 

Though the master exerts a most 
profound and decisive influence, the 
freedom of the disciple is not only 
safeguarded but rather brought for 
the first time to its full perfection. 
The master’s influence, which is ac- 
cepted in full freedom, discloses to 
the disciple potentialities within him- 
self which would otherwise have re- 
mained hidden. There is a blend here 
of grace and self-activity, which, on 
the level of personality, are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Discipleship is thus the fount of 
new knowledge and attitudes of in- 
tense vitality. The example of the 
loved and esteemed master acts, as it 
were, automatically, transforming the 
disciple first in his interior, and then 
also in his exterior. This transforma- 
tion is accor-plished for the most part 
without direction or command, by the 
disciple himself. Commands presup- 
pose a state of discipleship, and in 
part make up for what is deficient in 
it. 

As the disciples come to resemble 
their master, they establish among 
themselves a community that sets 
them off from everyone else. One 
spirit, the spirit of the master, ani- 
mates and unites them. Even when 
they live far apart from one another, 
they manifest in their action and 
speech the deep imprint which this 
spirit has made upon them. They in 
turn win other disciples for the mas- 
ter even among those who have never 
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seen him, thus extending his influ- 
ence through space and time. 

The disciple, influenced by the 
master’s superior personality, is 
drawn to imitate what he perceives in 
the master. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired is not general or abstract, but 
living, unique, and intimate. Such 
personal knowledge is less effectively 
transmitted by the written word than 
by personal association, a fact which 
explains why few of the great mas- 
ters gave their instruction in writing. 

Discipleship in Religion 

It is in the sphere of religion that 
the highest form of discipleship has 
developed. All the great founders of 
religions were masters who attracted 
disciples. In the light of their own 
superior religious experience, they 
judged the existing religious forms 
to be inadequate, and sought to re- 
place them by a higher form which 
was better attuned to the personal 
nature of the divine. 

There is no need for masters and 
founders where divine honors are paid 
to vaguely personified natural forces. 
In such cases religion arises and 
thrives on the impact made by them 
on all alike. Individual experiences 
of these forces may differ in their in- 
tensity, but in quality they are all the 
same. 

Although this master-disciple re- 
lationship is one of the noblest pos- 
sible among men, it has limits that 
cannot be safely disregarded when the 
master is a mere man and therefore 
himself imperfect. Should such a 
merely human master try to intrude 
into the inner sanctuary reserved to 
God the Creator, he is liable to pride 
and the disciple to harmful repres- 
sions. 

Discipleship in Christianity 

In view of the preceding observa- 
tions, it is only to be expected that 
Christianity, which acknowledges the 
supremely personal nature of the 
divine, should depend wholly on a 
single person, the -Man who alone 


has immediate access to the inmost 
life of God. “No man hath seen God 
at any time: the only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” (John 1:18). 
Because God became man and mani- 
fested the divine life in human form, 
our knowledge of God as the infinitely 
personal being was raised to its high- 
est perfection. The knowledge of God 
we acquire through other men or 
from creatures is far inferior. 

However, it is only by attaching 
himself to Christ that the disciple can 
make his own the knowledge Christ 
brings of the inner life of . The 
disciple must be intimate with Him to 
learn what God is and to find in Him 
the guarantee for the truth of what he 
himself does not understand. 

Through intimacy with Christ the 
disciple does not acquire science or 
erudition, but the wisdom that con- 
cerns salvation and the right approach 
to God. That is why discipleship is 
of the very essence of Christianity. 
Furthermore, since only the God-Man 
embodies the perfect revelation of the 
intimate life of God, Christ alone can 
bring us to God. 

Attachment to Christ is not subject 
to the dangers and limitations which 
attend discipleship under a merely hu- 
man master. The inmost depths of 
every human heart lie open before 
Him as God. With Him, therefore, 
there neither need be nor should be 
any reservation. Rather, by his asso- 
ciation with Christ, the disciple should 
be so transformed by the mind and 
attitudes of Christ that he can say 
“Christ liveth in me” (Phil. 2:5; 
Gal. 2:19 f.). In fact, so close is his 
living union with Christ that it can 
be compared to the union between 
vine and branches or between head 
and members. He allows Christ to 
possess the very core of his being so 
that his whole life may radiate Christ. 

In the course of time nothing in 
the disciple remains untouched by the 
transforming influence of Christ. This 
sanctification, however, is a work 
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common to Christ and the disciple, 
for the disciple freely accepts His in- 
fluence and cooperates with it. 
Christ’s part is pure, unmerited grace; 
the disciple’s part is complete freedom. 

The new and gladdening element 
in Christianity is its unsurpassable 
discipleship, from which everything 
else in Christianity is derived. There 
are, of course, laws and regulations, 
but their purpose is to further dis- 
cipleship. 

Christianity as Discipleship 

These laws would be unnecessary 
if the body and inferior part of man 
were perfectly subject to the spirit. 
Since the Fall, however, the lower 
part of our nature tends to pursue its 
own objectives and to resist the spirit. 
Laws lend support against this in- 
complete subordination, and protect 
the Christian from actions that are in- 
compatible with discipleship. Never- 
theless, law should be absorbed more 
ond more in love, thereby ceasing to 
be mere law. Thus only the perfect 
Christian becomes completely free 
from law. 

To the sinful man Christian free- 
dom looks like slavery. For him, to be 
free means to indulge his selfish in- 
clinations and lusts. Human freedom 
does, of course, involve the capacity 
to choose between good and evil. But 
its real meaning consists not in giv- 
ing way to passion, but in the capacity 
to accomplish the good in spite of 
the rebellion of lower nature. By 
choosing what is good, man broadens 
the scope of his freedom. For through 
fidelity to the good that he knows, he 
acquires a clearer perception of what 
is good and a greater ease in ac- 
complishing it. 

Union Among the Disciples 

Attachment to Christ establishes 
among His disciples a society with 
characteristics that distinguish it from 
all other societies. In this society, the 
Church, the spirit of Christ is ever 
active, no less today than when He 
was on earth. Through the sacraments 


of the Church, and through her teach- 
ing and legislation, Christ is present 
to every age and brings help in its 
particular needs. Though the Chris- 
tian gives honor and obedience to the 
Church, he is not the disciple of the 
Pope or of the hierarchy, but of Christ 
whom he finds in and through the 
Church. 
Role of the Saints 


Within the Church the law of dis- 
cipleship has further application. The 
appreciation of the sacraments, and of 
the teaching and of the authority of 
the Church is continually renewed by 
men who themselves are disciples of 
Christ to an unusually high degree. 
These are the saints, in whom Christ 
walks before the world of their day 
and manifests Himself in new forms 
adapted to changing historical cir- 
cumstances. Though they attract fol- 
lowers, they do not regard themselves 
as masters, but rather as friends who 
lead others to the Master. 

Each saint, however, emphasizes 
one aspect of the inexhaustible fullness 
of Christ, and this one aspect of Christ 
is stressed by those who have been 
brought through him to a closer fol- 
lowing ‘of Christ. These followers 
form a spiritual family, one linked 
not by ties of blood, but by their 
similar approach to Christ. Often they 
adopt a common external way of life 
that serves to protect their particular 
spirit. As times change, however, 
such externals may require adapta- 
tion if they are to serve their purpose 
of protecting the original spirit. 

When the discipleship of Christ 
under the leadership of a saint takes 
on such a fixed external way of life, 
a religious order arises. Unlike a sect, 
an order is aware that it emphasizes 
one aspect of the fullness of Christ, 
and that this partial manifestation of 
Christ can find its justification only 
within the Church which manifests 
the whole Christ. For this reason 
other ways of life approved by the 
Church are not condemned, nor is 
one’s own way of life viewed as the 
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only correct way to which all others 
must conform. Rather, each one is free 
to choose that manner of following 
Christ that best suits him or best 
meets the particular needs of a given 
period. 


Contemplative and Active Life 

In particular, individual tempera- 
mental differences pley an important 
part in determining the choice be- 
tween the contemplative and the ac- 
tive life. Those who are more qualified 
for work among others feel themselves 
drawn to a life of service. Others, 
more inclined to interior things, are 
drawn to an intellectual and contem- 
plative life. Since such endowments 
come from God, they should not be 
disregarded when there is question 
of choosing a state of life. 


From a religious point of view, 
neither the active life nor the contem- 
plative is superior to the other. 

For the Christian the ultimate 
criterion of worth is the selfless love 
of God and man. Where love is 
greater and purer, there a way of life 
or an action is more excellent. The 
familiar intimate knowledge of Christ 
is, in fact, fostered no less by self- 
less activity than by contemplation. 
Wherever this love is wanting, neither 
the active life nor the contemplative 
has real value. 

These two modes of life, however, 
never completely exclude one another, 


but rather one or the other predomi- 
nates. The active life, without that 
contemplation which embraces reflec- 
tion, the reception of the sacraments, 
prayer, and worship, soon degenerates 
into self-seeking, with no significance 
for the kingdom of God. A person 
must make an effort to maintain his 
Christian viewpoint. 

The contemplative life is also open 
to the danger of self-seeking. It can 
easily be misdirected by selfishness to 
a life of comfortable self-gratification 
which avoids all difficulties. It easily 
misses the testing involved in adjust- 
ing oneself to reality, and is consequ- 
ently liable to self-deception, vanity, 
and pride. 

Through the ages the saints of the 
Church keep vital and effective the 
discipleship of Christ. They keep 
Christ from seeming to be merely an 
historical figure, for in them Christ’s 
spirit is a living and present reality. 
In them and in the sacraments of 
the Church, contemporaneousness 
with Christ becomes a fact, an. ele- 
ment which Kierkegaard rightly held 
to be essential to Christianity. 

It is precisely through His saints 
that Christ meets the needs of each 
succeeding age. By the effect they 
have on the devotional life of the faith- 
ful and the legislation of the hierarchy, 
or through the spirit of their orders, 
their inspiration reaches the entire 
Church. 


e 


LAY MINISTERS OF CHRIST 


Although it is grounded in the Church’s doctrine and tradition, the “participation 
of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy” has been consecrated and has received, 
as it were, a new realization in the definitions of Pius XI and Pius XII concerning 
Catholic Action ... All this applies even in the specifically supernatural realm of 
grace in respect to the extension of the kingdom of God. “This apostolic toil, done in 
the spirit of the Church,” writes Pius XII, “consecrates, as it were, the layman and 
makes him a minister of Christ in the sense that Saint Augustine thus explains: When 
you hear, my brothers, Christ say, ‘Where I am, there My minister is also,’ take 
care not to think only of the guardians of the Church, the bishops and the clerics. 
You too, in your own way, are ministers of Christ, by living worthily ... by preaching 
His name and His doctrine to those to whom you are able to do so...” 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, “Priests Among Men,” 
Integrity, 4( March-April, 1950), p. 45. 





The Human Knowledge of Christ 


Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


In this article Fr. Leeming proposes an illuminating principle of exegesis 
for the interpretation of scriptural texts which have Christ the God-Man as 
their subject. With the aid of this principle, derived chiefly from the study of 
the Gospel of St. John, he indicates how the truth that Christ in his human 
nature had the beatific vision is clearly contained in the Gospel of John. This 
article originally appeared in The Irish Theological Quarterly, 19(July, 1952), 


PP. 234-253. 


Ever since the twelfth century there 
has been unanimous agreement among 
theologians that Christ enjoyed the 
beatific vision. All the schools of the - 
ology in the Church and even many 
heretics agree that Christ in His 
humanity saw God face to face and 
that the matter is not open for dis- 
cussion. Indeed, this agreement is 
almost a classic example of theologians 
effectively representing the mind of 
the universal Church. 

But while they agree about the fact 
of Christ’s beatific knowledge, theolo- 
gians disagree in assigning reasons 
which prove that Christ had this 
knowledge, particularly when they 
give arguments from Scripture. 


An Objection 

Three groups of scriptural texts are 
relevant: (1) texts in which Christ 
speaks to men of what He actually 
sees in God (John 1 :18; 3:11;3:31-5; 
5:20; 6:46; 7:29; 8:14; 8:38; 12: 
50; 17:25); (2) texts in which 
Christ’s revelation is declared abso- 
lutely superior to the revelation given 


by Moses and John the Baptist, pre-' 


sumably because of His immediate 
vision (John 1:17-18; 5:35-36; 
5:46); (3) texts in which absolute 
fullness of truth is affirmed of Christ 
(John 1:14; Col. 1:18-19; 2:3; 
2 :8-9), 

From these texts many theologians 
deduce that Christ in His human life 
had the intuitive vision of God. But 
it is objected (Galtier, Ceuppens, 
Solano) that the intuition of the di- 
vinity possessed by the divine nature 
suffices to explain all the texts without 


the need of positing the immediate 
vision in the human nature. Just as 
Christ speaking in His human nature, 
because of the mutual predication of 
attributes, can say that He will send 
the Holy Spirit, meaning that as the 
divine Word He sends the Holy 
Spirit ; so, too, His affirmation of the 
immediate vision of God, of superi- 
ority to the prophets, and of fullness 
of knowledge may, perhaps, apply 
only to the divine nature. The fact 
that Christ, as man, affirms that He 
possesses certain attributes does not 
mean that He possesses them as man. 

I do not think this objection is 
valid. 


Compenetration of Meaning 


Because Christ is one person in two 
natures, attributes of either nature 
are affirmed of Him. True, some attri- 
butes are clearly divine; others, such 
as tears and weariness, can be af- 
firmed of Christ only in his human 
nature. But both types of attributes 
are predicated of the one Person, the 
Word made flesh. There are, how- 
ever, other attributes which can be 
applied to Christ both in His divine 
and in His human nature, and their 
application is equally true of both 
natures, although, obviously, not in 
the same manner. 


The first conspicuous instance is 
His Sonship. God was from all eterni- 
ty the Father of the Son in His divine 
nature ; but God was just as truly His 
Father from the first moment of the 
Son’s human existence. Christ as man 
had no human father; both as God 
and as man He is the true Son of the 
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Father. In no sense was Christ the 
adopted Son of God (John 17 :20-24). 

Christ’s prayer for unity at the last 
supper is another very obvious exam- 
ple. For when He prayed, “that they 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in me 
and I in Thee,” He was referring to 
the unity between His humanity and 
God, as well as to the union in the 
divine nature of Himself and the 
Father. In fact, it was through affirm- 
ing the union of His human nature 
with God and demonstrating it by 
miracles during the public life that He 
led men to the still greater mystery 
of His union in nature with God the 
Father in the Blessed Trinity. 

It is the problem of the exegete to 
determine which texts apply to Christ 
only in His human nature, which ap- 
ply to Him only in His divine nature, 
and which apply to Him in both. The 
following norm may be suggested for 
consideration : In many cases the con- 
text will give fairly clear indications ; 
but, where neither the attribute nor 
the context gives a clear solution, then 
the fullest meaning should be accepted, 
and no limitation should be applied 
which is not strictly demanded. 

Thus, in the interpretation of the 
three series of texts relative to Christ’s 
vision of God, no explicit reason is 
given why these texts cannot, or 
should not, apply to Christ as man as 
well as to Him as God. 

Fathers Galtier, Ceuppens, and So- 
lano* omit the possibility that they 
might apply to Him both as God and 
as man. Behind their argument lies 
the assumption that nothing beyond 
normal humanity should be attributed 
to Christ as man, unless it be abso- 
lutely demonstrated and undeniable. 
Now, knowledge of God by vision is 
beyond normal humanity; therefore, 
they assert, the texts referring to 
vision must be understood of the 
divine nature and not of the human. 


Hence two contradictory assump- 
tions lie open to one interpreting the 
scriptural evidence: one that the 
widest meaning possible should be 
accepted, the other that nothing be- 
yond the ordinary should be attributed 
to Christ as man unless it be abso- 
lutely demonstrated. 

Which assumption is more correct? 
It seems that the former is more cor- 
rect, not only from instances of texts 
which apply to Christ both as God 
and as man, but also as being more 
in accord with the style and mind of 
St. John’s Gospel. 


The Inclusiveness of St. John 


Throughout the Gospel of St. John, 
it is the Word Incarnate who is the 
subject. And so, when St. John speaks 
of Christ as the bread of life (6:35, 
40), the light of the world (8:12), 
the way, the truth, and the life (14:6), 
he does not nicely distinguish whether 
it be as God or as man that these 
things are true: they are true of the 
Word as He is, incarnate. St. John 
depicts our Lord as trying to lead 
minds to rise from His human unity 
with God to His divine unity. 

The human life of Christ is a re- 
flection of the divine life of the Word. 
Hence St. John speaks very often in a 
way which emphasizes rather the 
unity of the Person than the distinc- 
tion of natures. Where, then, there 
are not absolutely cogent reasons for 
assigning an attribute to one nature 
and denying it of the other, the mind 
of St. John would appear to affirm 
the attribute of the whole Christ, as 
He is, both God and man. 

To take an example: “And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us... full of grace and truth 
. . . and of His fulness we have all 
received” (John 1:14, 16). Fathers 
Galtier, Ceuppens, and Solano under- 
stand “grace” as applying to Him as 


*Editor’s note: It is interesting to note that Fr. Solano, in his 1953 edition (Sacrae 
Theologiae Summae, TII, p. 130), in treating the scriptural proof from John 1:18, 3:32, 
end 8:38 for the beatific knowledge of Christ, has changed to Fr. Leeming’s point of 
view and in a footnote gives a reference to the article under consideration here. 
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man and being the created grace of 
Christ, but insist that “truth” applies 
to Him only as God and signifies the 
vision of God. 

Now surely it is inconsistent and 
foreign to the simplicity of St. John 
to make a distinction of this kind. 
Christ, as He was, had the fullness 
of truth and of grace; and He was 
both God and man. There is no basis 
for setting limits to the one and not 
to the other. Nor should Lagrange be 
cited in support of setting these limits 
(as Fathers Galtier and Ceuppens 
do), since it seems that just the oppo- 
site can be shown from his commen- 
tary on John 1:18. 


The Human a Reflection of 
the Divine 

Another passage which illustrates 
the inclusiveness of St. John can be 
found in the fifth chapter of his Gospel 
(v. 19-24). Here Christ says that the 
Father (1) loves the Son, (2) shows 
the Son His activity, (3) gives the 
Son power to raise the dead, (4) gives 
Him the power to judge all men, and 
(5) desires the Son to have equal 
honor with Himself. 

Now, since the first, third, fourth. 
and fifth of these affirmations appl) 
to Christ in His human nature, surely 
the second does also. Hence, the 
Father, in “showing Him [Christ] all 
things which He himself does,” graces 
His human intellect with the beatific 
vision. 

This passage certainly does not 
speak exclusively of Christ as man; 
everything which is said applies also 
to the Word in His eternal relations 
with the Father. The Jews had ac- 
cused Him of making Himself equal 
with God. Christ does not deny the 
charge, but He adduces facts, true of 
Him as man, which show Him to be 
more than man. The point of Christ’s 
argument lies, first and foremost, in 
the fact that as man He was united 
in full understanding, accord, and 
power with God. This unity, being 
naturally inexplicable, drives the mind 


on in a search for its ultimate ex- 
planation; and thus the relation of 
Christ to God can be seen as some- 
thing far greater than that of a mere 
man to God. 


The passage is a real problem for 
exegetes. Lagrange seems to me to 
grasp it better than Maldonatus, 
Toletus, and Knabenbauer. His com- 
ment tends to support the exegetical 
assumption that the fullest meaning 
should be accepted wherever possible 
and no restriction placed unless the 
context or the subject matter require 
it. In this passage there is no ante- 
cedent assumption that the knowledge 
—even the vision—which Christ says 
He has of God is meant to be divine 
knowledge exclusively. 


Source of Christ’s Certitude 


But there is another positive argu- 
ment from St. John to show that 
Christ, as man, had the direct vision 
of God. Christ affirms His knowledge 
of God in three connections: (1) that 
He knows why the Father sent Him 
on earth; (2) that He speaks only 
what the Father desires Him to 
speak; (3) He confirms His revela- 
tion by speaking of what He actually 
sees and not from a limited vision of 
God such as the prophets had. 

These three assertions are closely 
connected; and it seems exegetically 
impossible to divide Christ’s knowl- 
edge of God and to assign one set of 
affirmations to knowledge possessed 
as God, and another to knowledge 
possessed as man. 

In the first connection, Christ was 
fully aware of the purpose of His 
being sent. Surely the fulfilling of the 
human mission presupposes human 
knowledge of what that mission is, 
and human obedience demands human 
knowledge of what is commanded. 
Hence it is clear that He was aware 
with human intelligence what God 
desired of Him. 

Secondly, as part of that mission, 
Christ was fully aware of the content 
of the message He was to deliver. He 
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did not teach as a gramophone teaches 
a foreign language, but with human 
understanding of the sense and mean- 
ing of the doctrine. 


Lastly, Christ commends His doc- 
trine because He is speaking of what 
He has seen. He declares Himself 
superior to Moses, because, in spite 
of Moses’s intercourse with God on 
the mountain, ‘‘no man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared Him” (1:18). 


The vision of God is invoked as the 
guarantee of the truth of the message ; 
and because that message was under- 
stood by the human intellect of Christ, 
the vision itself must have been the 
source of that understanding. To sug- 
gest that He understood humanly, but 
saw only divinely, is to do violence 
to the continuity of the Incarnate Life. 

Yet one more consideration must be 
added. Our Lord says that the reason 
He knows God is that the Father 


loves Him (John 5:20). Mutual love 
leads to sharing of intimacies. The 
Father loves the Son, not only as the 
Word, but also as Incarnate. Hence 
the Father shares with the Son in His 
human nature the most intimate 
knowledge of Himself. 


A discussion of the Pauline doctrine 
of the “fullness” which Christ pos- 
sesses would make this article too 
long. Suffice it to say that, with a 
different approach, St. Paul’s doctrine 
in effect has the same implications as 
St. John’s fullness of grace and of 
truth. 


Other objections may be made to 
the concept of a man with intuition of 
God, but they are not scriptural and 
must be solved on their own level. It 
seems undeniable that our Savior, as 
depicted for us by St. John, did not 
walk by faith but by sight. The only 
objection which Catholics have made 
to this scriptural evidence seems quite 
unfounded. 


xX 


THE VOCATION OF THE LAITY 


. .. all Christians must resolutely participate in the life of the City of Man. All 
must do it. That is, it is a duty they hold in common, but it is not an identical duty 
for every member of the Church . . . It is not fitting for priests to run secular affairs. 
That is the duty of the laity. This is not a gratuitous statement; it is a necessity under 
the present circumstances, and it is also their right. 


The fact of the matter is that only the laity are present to the human city, 
because they live in it and are in continuous and immediate contact with its factories, 
houses and neighborhoods. But their irreplaceable role is not only, or mainly, on this 
account. It stems from their vocation. Placed by God at the head of a family or of 
some enterprise, or following a profession, they have the vocational obligation of bring- 
ing these things to.their proper ends and of infusing a Christian spirit into them. It 
is an eminently constructive task which is their privilege and of which we have 
recently been reminded by the Sovereign Pontiff: “It is not by setting up e negative 
or merely defensive attitude to oppose erroneous theories of atheistic materialism and 
bad leaders that we may hope to solve the agonizing problems of the working world. 
It is by the active presence, in factories and stockyards, of pioneers fully conscious of 
their double vocation, as Christians and workers, who are resolved to assume fully 
their responsibilities and know neither respite nor rest until they have transformed 
their environments to conformity with the teachings of the Gospel. It is by such 
positive and collective work that the Church will be able to extend her life-giving 
action to millions of souls. 


“To transform their environments,” “double vocation as Christians and workers”; 
these words involve a whole program for the laity. 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, “Priests Among Men,” 
Integrity, 4( March-April, 1950), p. 54-55. 





Mary's A 


and Mediaeval 


Theologians on Sin and Death 


The question whether the Blessed Virgin died or not before being taken 
up body and soul to heaven is a current, vigorously-debated topic of theologi- 
cal writing. Does the teaching of mediaeval theologians on the relation between 
sin and death throw any light on the answer to this question? Father Brady 
gives his response in the following article which appeared originally in the 
proceedings of the First Franciscan Marian Congress in Acclamation of the 
Dogma of the Assumption, Oct. 8-11, 1950, published in Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, 1952, pp. 51-80, under the title “The Relation between Sin and Death 


according to Mediaeval Theologians.” 


From recent theological studies it 
is evident that in the doctrine of the 
Assumption of Our Blessed Mother 
two questions are involved. The one 
is centered on the death of Our Lady: 
did she die, as most tradition claims, 
or did she possess immortality? The 
other question concerns the Assump- 
tion proper: that Mary lives in 
heaven glorified in body as well as 
in soul. On this question there can be 
no dispute since the definition of the 
Assumption by Pius XII. The fact 
of Mary’s departure from this world, 
whether through death or without 
dying, is by no means a mere matter 
of history or tradition ; it is dogmatic 
or historico-dogmatic, and is con- 
nected with the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the teaching on 
the consequences of original sin, 
Mary’s conformity with Christ, and 
so forth. 

The question about Mary’s death, 
however, has given rise to consider- 
able controversy, not only on the level 
of history or tradition, but also of 
doctrine. The definition of the As- 
sumption, as set forth in “Munifi- 
centissimus Deus,” does not decide 
the issue. By stating that ‘when the 
course of her life was finished Mary 
was taken up soul and body into 
heaven,” it delicately avoids the con- 
troversy. 


In this pepe I present briefly the 
thought of the Middle Ages on the 


relation of sin and death in order to 
discover what would be, or perhaps 
actually was, the teaching of the great 
Scholastics on the death or immortal- 
ity of Our Lady. But first a word on 
the patristic background. 
Saint Augustine 

The Council of Carthage (418) and 
the second Council of Orange (529) 
taught that the immortality of Adam 
was a gift of God and that death was 
the punishment for sin. These Coun- 
cils anathematized the Pelagians who 
had denied original sin and its conse- 
quences. The Pelagians taught that 
death even in the state of innocence 
was purely a result of nature, not a 
punishment for sin. Against them, 
Saint Augustine elaborated the doc- 
trine that original sin consisted es- 
sentially in concupiscence and was 
propagated through the body. In the 
state of innocence Adam was mortal 
only to the extent that he could die 
(death was intrinsically possible) ; 
but he was also immortal in the sense 
that he could also not die (death could 
be warded off). Adam’s immortality 
did not follow necessarily from the 
very constitution of his nature, nor 
was it considered a property of the 
original justice which God bestowed 
on man in creation. For Augustine, 
Adam’s immortality was the result of 
his use of the tree of life. Sin alone 
caused him to become subject to the 
punishment of death. 
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It would follow from these premises 
that unless Our Lady had access to 
the tree of life, she too would be sub- 
ject to the law of death, though not 
as a punishment for sin. Augustine 
does in fact teach the mortality of 
Mary, despite the absence of all per- 
sonal sin in her life (Enarrat. in Ps. 
34 2, 3; De Natura et Gratia, xxxvi; 
42). 


Saint Anselm 

The question of sin and death came 
to the thirteenth-century Scholastics 
largely through the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, which after 1231 became 
the ordinary text of the Paris faculty 
of theology. Since the Master of the 
Sentences does not depart from the 
position of Augustine, he need not 
delay us. At the same time. another 
current of thought entered Scholas- 
ticism to change its approach to the 
problem. This is evidenced in an early 
question of the so-called Summa 
fratris Alexandri, on the role of the 
tree of life. In direct contrast to the 
previous tradition, the Franciscan 
Summist now claims that the tree 
was not the whole cause nor even the 
intrinsic cause of Adam’s immortality, 
but only an extrinsic factor preserv- 
ing the body from any defect that 
might arise from external agents. The 
real cause is found within the soul, in 
a power bestowed by God in the state 
of innocence whereby the soul could 
sustain the body in unending exist- 
ence. This significant change of em- 
phasis is but one aspect of a com- 
pletely new development in which the 
early Franciscans happily combined 
Saint Augustine and Saint Anselm. 

By shifting the emphasis from body 
tu soul, Saint Anselm had overcome 
many of the difficulties inherent in 
the older theory. Original sin was 
now defined as the absence of the 
original justice due to man, that is, 
the privation of that rightness of will 
with which Adam and Eve had been 
endowed at their creation. It is termed 
original or natural because it be- 
longed to the original constitution of 


man as God had pianned it. By his sin 
Adam lost it for himself and his 
descendants. We should all be born in 
this state of justice; but actually, we 
come into existence without it. ‘This 
very lack of a justice which should be 
present is what constitutes for 
Anselm the essence of original sin. 
Its absence or loss reacts on the body, 
which becomes subject to corruption 
and carnal appetite. Concupiscence is 
thus explained as an effect of this 
privation. 
The Early Franciscans 

It was left mainly to the early 
Franciscan theologians at Paris to 
penetrate the meaning of original 
justice and elaborate the tract on 
original sin, and thus prepare for the 
princes of Scholasticism. (The early 
Dominicans, with the exception of 
Jean de Saint-Gilles, followed the 
older Augustinian tradition. ) 

The early Friars first of all recon- 
ciled the new definition of original 
sin with the view of St. Augustine. 
Alexander of Hales pointed out that 
just as in every actual sin there is a 
turning away from God and a turning 
towards changeable created goods, so 
in original sin. When Adam and Eve 
sinned, their turning away from God 
issued in the loss of original justice, 
and their turning to creatures resulted 
in concupiscence. The loss of original 
justice is more far-reaching in its con- 
sequences and has more the nature 
of sin; while concupiscence has more 
the character of punishment and thus 
remains even after baptism. Secondly, 
the Friars probed the nature of 
original justice, to conclude that it 
was not of the supernatural order. For 
if Adam had not sinned, he would 
have had the power to transmit this 
justice to his posterity; supernatural 
justice cannot be transmitted, it can 
be infused by God alone. For the early 
School, therefore, original justice was 
natural, or what we today would more 
correctly call praeternatural. 

I am at a loss, however, to trace 
the development of this doctrine to 
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the point where original justice is 
identified with the power of the soul 
to sustain the body in unending exist- 
ence. It may well be that Saint Al- 
bert the Great was the first to identify 
them. However, the early Francis- 
cans do explicitly teach that this power 
in the soul is the intrinsic cause of 
the immortality of Adam, and that 
death is a punishment inflicted on 
man because of his lack of original 
justice and the accompanying loss of 
the “containing power” of the soul. 
But this power is nowhere explicitly 
identified with original justice; it ap- 
pears more as an effect thereof. 
There is no application to Our 
Lady. In only one passage is she 
spoken of as mortal despite her sancti- 
fication. The doctrine on original 
justice is not sufficiently developed 
to warrant any definitive conclusion 
on the question of Mary’s mortality. 


Saint Bonaventure 


Saint Albert makes no great de- 
parture from the doctrine of early 
Franciscans on sin and death. Saint 
Bonaventure, however, offers several 
innovations and improvements by 
making a careful distinction between 
the creation of man, the gift of original 
justice, and the later gift of sanctify- 
ing grace. Creation of itself does not 
confer more than the capacity for 
the conversion of man to God by rea- 
son of the image of God in his soul. 
This capacity was actuated in Adam 
by original justice, which effected his 
actual conversion to God and in turn 
provided a preparation for grace. In 
virtue merely of his creation, man is 
neither mortal nor immortal. The 
body of Adam, if considered apart 
from original justice, was in a state 
of indifference; it was possessed of 
no necessity requiring its permanence, 
nor was it necessarily subject to cor- 
ruption. Rather it had a natural apti- 
tude for immortality in the intrinsic 
harmony between soul and body and 
between the well-balanced elements 
of the body; and likewise a natural 


aptitude or potency for corruption and 
death by reason of its composition. 


In creating human nature, God 
added that gift called natural or 
original justice. In fact, Bonaventure 
teaches that God had to give man this 
gift, so that the state of pure nature 
was impossible because of the very 
attributes of God: His justice de- 
manded that man be just. Original 
justice was sufficient to actualize the 
potentiality of the body to immortality 
and to prevent the opposite aptitude 
for corruption from taking effect. 
Justice, residing in the liberum arbi- 
trium, gave the soul the power to rule 
the body and keep all in right order 
to God, and thus was the principal 
cause of immortality. Finally, to hu- 
man nature and original justice God 
added, after some interval, the 
higher gift of sanctifying grace. 

When Adam sinned, he lost both 
grace and original justice. Without 
original justice the soul no longer had 
the power to sustain the body in un- 
ending existence. Hence the other 
natural aptitude of the body, its 
potency to corruption and dissolution, 
was now realized, and man became 
subject to death. However, while 
death is to this degree natural to 
man, Saint Bonaventure emphasizes 
rather its penal character. Death is 
not natural, he insists, in the sense 
that it is demanded by the very na- 
ture of man or because of the union 
of soul and body. Rather the per- 
manence of the union is intended by 
the nature of things; their separation 
is something contravening the natural 
tendencies of the two elements. Con- 
sequently, were it not for the actual 
punishment of sin and the loss of 
justice, the soul would and could 
(though not of its own power) re- 
main forever united to the body, since 
it is by nature made for permanent 
union with the body. Lastly, because 
the body contracts from its union 
with the soul the possibility of living 
always, the final resurrection will ful- 
fill the divine decree of perpetual 
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union. The union, mortal and tem- 
porary as it is now, sows in the body 
the seeds of immortality, to blossom 
at the last day. 


Application to Our Lady 


In the works of Saint Bonaventure 
there is no express application of such 
principles to Mary. In fact, apart 
from one reference to her death, his 
Marian sermons, especially on the 
Assumption, point rather to her im- 
mortality! It would almost seem to 
be his thought that Mary had original 
justice or its equivalent, at least from 
the time of the Incarnation. Some 
writers therefore claim that had 
Bonaventure held the Immaculate 
Conception, he would likewise have 
held the immortality of Mary. We 
must admit that they have a strong 
argument on the basis of his doctrine 
of nature, justice, and grace: To 
Mary’s pure nature preserved from all 
stain of the Fall, God would add 
original justice (as well as super- 
abundant sanctifying grace), not be- 
cause of any right on Mary’s part but 
because His attributes would demand 
it; therefore she would have both the 
natural aptitude and the sufficient dis- 
position needed to make her immortal. 

Such a conclusion, however, is far 
beyond what Bonaventure actually 
teaches. It might have been his posi- 
tion had he held the Immaculate Con- 
ception. On the other hand, it is legiti- 
mate to question the validity of such 
an argument because of his teaching 
on the human naure assumed by the 
Word. The Word Incarnate could 
suffer in soul and body because His 
human soul in the first moment of its 
creation freely consented to have 
united to it a passible body for the 
redemption of the human race. Christ, 
therefore, holds in his human nature 
a position midway between us and the 
state of nature found in Adam. For in 
us nature and will are subject to suf- 
fering; in Adam, nature and will 
ruled suffering; in Christ, His hu- 
man nature was subject to suffering, 


His will was not. Therefore, as Mat- 
thew of Aquasparta says later on the 
basis of Bonaventure’s doctrine, 
Christ did not have original justice, 
because He freely chose to suffer. 
Hence by the law of His passible na- 
ture His body was subject to dissolu- 
tion, and had He not been put to 
death for us, His body would at some 
time, unless miraculously preserved, 
have become worn out with old age. 


Now Mary’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion is a preservation in view of the 
merits of Christ. But an effect cannot 
be greater than its cause. Therefore, 
if Christ did not have original justice, 
she could not have been restored 
completely to the state of original 
creation. Hence she was subject to 
death by the law of nature. This argu- 
ment provides a more legitimate con- 
clusion than the argument for im- 
mortality. 

With regard to the relation of sin 
and death, the most striking differ- 
ence between Saint Thomas and the 
Franciscans is perhaps in his doc- 
trine on the mortality of human na- 
ture. He will not admit, in any of his 
works, the presence of any disposition 
to immortality in the very nature of 
Adam, for the roots of mortality are 
present by the very fact that the body 
is a material composite. The Angelic 
Doctor thereby prefers to stress the 
natural character of death. How then 
is it penal? In answer he carefully dis- 
tinguishes: the withdrawal of justice 
and of grace is the direct punishment 
of original sin. Upon this loss follow 
those defects which are mediate 
punishments — corruptibility of the 
body, sickness, death. 

Since death as a punishment is 
coextensive with original sin, Saint 
Thomas concluded that Mary, sancti- 
fied as he thought only after her con- 
ception, was included under the law 
of death. Even for Christ death was 
natural and necessary to the extent 
that His body, pure though it was, 
was composed of contraries. I should 
judge, all things considered, that even 
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granted the Immaculate Conception, 
Saint Thomas would not have con- 
cluded to the immortality of Our 
Lady. 

Later Scholastics 


Three later Franciscans add inter- 
esting developments. Matthew of 
Aquasparta, besides many contribu- 
tions to the theology of grace, has a 
lengthy Disputed Question whether 
Christ would have died in another 
way had He not been put to death. 
The principles involved in his affirma- 
tive answer show that he would not 
have taught the immortality of Mary. 
Besides, he posits her death as the 
result of the condition of human na- 
ture just as explicitly as he teaches 
her glorious Assumption in body and 
soul. Roger Marston makes original 
justice a generic term for a three-fold 
rectitude in Adam: in the soul itself, 
in its governance of the lower powers, 
in its right order to God. Duns Scotus 
holds a somewhat similar view, be- 
sides considering this justice to 
possess a truly supernatural charac- 
ter, which implies that it would not 
have been passed on by generation. 


No 
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Moreover, he denies that original jus- 
tice effe:'-4 Adam’s immortality. In 
the staic innocence Adam would 
not indeed have died. But this pre- 
rogative is simply explained by man’s 
translation to heaven before death 
would have overtaken him. The argu- 
ment is that any physical agent be- 
comes worn and debilitated through 
its own activity. Even in innocence 
Adam’s death would have otherwise 
eventually occurred. Had he not 
sinned, God would have brought him 
to glory before death. Now that man 
has sinned, God allows the gradual 
corruption actually to take place as 
his punishment. Therefore Our Lady 
possessed such intrinsic mortality and 
if her Assumption meant her transla- 
tion without death, it would have been 
miraculous. 

The only legitimate conclusion we 
may draw from our survey is that 
if mediaeval theologians had been 
asked directly whether Mary was 
mortal or immortal, they would as- 
suredly have held her mortality and 
actual death, as well as her glorious 
Assumption within a short time after 
her demise. 



























































































































































THE MARIAN YEAR 





“Without doubt, all these principles of Christianity, which the Virgin Mother of 
God incites us to follow with eagerness and with energy, can be entirely and lastingly 
productive only when actually put into practice. Taking this into consideration, We 
invite each and every one of you, Venerable Brethren, by reason of the office that you 
exercise, to exhort the clergy and people committed to you to celebrate the Marian Year 
which We proclaim to be held the whole world over . . . just a century having elapsed 
since the Virgin Mother of God, amid the applause of the entire Christian people shone 
with a new gem, when ... Our predecessor of immortal memory solemnly decreed and 
defined that she was absolutely free from all stain of original sin. And we confidently 
trust that this Marian celebration may bring forth those most desired and salutary fruits 
which all of us long for.” 

Pius XII’s Encyclical Fulgens Corona on the Marian Year. 


A New Approach To Moral Theology 


Catholic moral theology has been for some years now under fire of 
criticism for being entirely too negative in its approach to the study of 
Christian perfection, thereby neglecting to give proper attention to the moral 
and theological virtues, especially the virtue of charity. A good number of 
articles have been appearing on the subject, advocating and presenting a more 
positive program in the study and teaching of moral. The two articles which 
follow emphasize the primacy of charity and the ideal of Christlikeness as key 
principles in the reorientation and rejuvenation of moral theology. 


MURAL THEULUGY AND CHARITY 


Gerard Gilleman, S.J. 


The following article, whicn originally appeared in Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, 74(September-October, 1952), pp. 806-820, is a brief introduc- 
tion to the author’s book entitled Le Primat de la Charité en Théologie Morale. 


Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1952. 


To understand what is specifically 
Christian in moral theology, we must 
look to the law of charity given to us 
by Christ as His “new command- 
ment”: to love God, and to love our 
neighbor as Christ loves him. “On 
these two commandments depend the 
whole Law and the Prophets” (Matt. 
22 :40). From its beginning Christian- 
ity has always been acutely conscious 
of the primacy of charity in Christian 
life. One would, therefore, expect the 
textbooks of moral theology to make 
charity the cardinal idea of their ex- 
position, in order to emphasize prop- 
erly its pervading presence and effi- 
cacy in all the activity of the sons 
of God. 

But many manuals give very little 
space to the theological virtue of 
charity. Instead of making it the first 
principle from which everything else 
flows, the soul which gives moral the- 
ology life and meaning, many of them 
treat of charity merely alongside the 
other virtues and neglect its vital role 
in every phase of Christian -life. 

In this article, which is meant to be 
only a humble contribution to a com- 
mon problem, I shall attempt to indi- 
cate the basic role that charity plays 
in our supernatural and moral life, 


and to suggest a method of safeguard- 
ing the unique importance of charity 
in formulating our moral theology. I 
will endeavor 1) to show that charity 
is the new characteristic of Christian 
morality, 2) to survey the historical 
formulation of our moral manuals, and 
3) to offer some suggestions for teach- 
ing moral based on the foregoing con- 
siderations. 


Revelation and Christian Moral 
' Teaching 


To understand the meaning of 
man’s moral life it is necessary to 
penetrate the mystery of man himself, 
for what man does follows upon what 
man is. When philosophy constructs 
the science of ethics it bases its teach- 
ings on man as he is known to reason. 
At best philosophy finds man a crea- 
ture dependent on a personal God, 
the supreme being. Ethical science, it 
is true, possesses a certain stoic 
grandeur. It can discover in the human 
“appetite for being” a trace of the 
divine within man, but with little un- 
derstanding about whence it comes 
and where it leads. 


Man was baffled by his fallen na- 
ture until the Incarnation when Christ 
revealed to men truths of which phi- 
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losophy had not even dreamed. The 
Gospel, “the good news,” proclaimed 
that God is Charity and that we are 
not merely His creatures, but His 
sons, called “in the Son” to union 
with God the Father. 


God is Charity! St. John says it 
twice (I John 4:8, 16). On reflection 
we find nothing astonishing in this 
statement. The supreme being is 
love. It is His essence, just as wis- 
dom and goodness are. But now we 
know that the divine essence is pos- 
sessed in the intimate, ineffable ex- 
changes of the Trinitarian life. It is an 
entirely new kind of love that has been 
revealed. 


From the very fact that God decided 
to create man from nothing, it was 
necessary that man would enjoy on the 
natural plane some participation in 
the divine love, i.e., in the divine 
being. But God granted man not 
just a “diluted” sharing in His love, 
but a supernatural participation in the 
very Love of His own Trinitarian 
life. Has not Our Lord said that we 
are sons in the divine family, that we 
possess the same spirit as He, that 
the three divine persons dwell with- 
in our souls? This is our new life. By 
sanctifying grace we share in God’s 
Agape—His very own Love. 

The soul divinized by sanctifying 
grace has been born to new life with 
a new power of divine love. The 
Christian life consists in making this 
power issue in individual acts. Every 
activity in life must be ordered by 
charity. This love is the beginning of 
eternal life. 

The way in which Christians are 
to love is God’s own way of love. 
Charity is a burning fire, exclusive, 
strong, never saying “Enough,” fol- 
lowing in Christ’s footsteps even to 
the shedding of blood. The old Adam 
must suffer and die if a son of God is 
to be formed, for we have here a “new 
commandment,” demanding a com- 
plete change of heart,—and this in the 
opposition to a world sunk deep in its 


egoism. Charity is a new leaven which 
must penetrate the whole moral life. 


Formulation of Our Manuals 


Is there not today an urgent need 
to give charity the same place of im- 
portance in our moral manuals that it 
has traditionally held in Christian 
life? Even from the viewpoint of doc- 
trinal evolution moral theology is 
ready for this step. In the long history 
of moral theology, there have been 
two great currents which intermingled 
somewhat with each other. The first 
current, which runs from the begin- 
ning to the 15th century, was truly 
theological. In the golden age of the 
Fathers moral was closely associated 
with dogma and was more purely 
supernatural (cf. St. Augustine). 


During the age of the Scholastics phi- 
losophy was used to systematize the- 
ology (cf. St. Thomas). In the post- 
Tridentine age Roman law was intro- 
duced to clarify new problems of 
economics and social life (cf. Suarez). 
This contact with philosophy and 


Roman law, enriching though it was, 
led some commentators to separate 
moral theology more and more from 
dogma and make it an autonomous 
discipline. By 1419 St. Antoninus was 
writing the first separate Summa of 
Moral Theology. 

In the second current of moral’s 
development—the canonical and legal- 
istic—the rift between moral and 
dogma became even more complete. 
This tendency is noticeable even be- 
fore the eleventh century and resulted 
in a numerous progeny of canonical 
collections (e.g. Gratian), penitential 
cases (e.g. Raymond of Pennafort), 
directories for confessors (e.g. Busen- 
baum), and cases of conscience (e.g. 
Diana). After a morbid period of 
Rationalism and Jansenism in the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, this current reached its peak in 
the writings of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
Although St. Alphonsus’ work was a 
renewal in its own right, it was a 
renewal under the aegis of casuistry. 
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The manuals now became negative 
and minimalistic, concerning them- 
selves with the prohibition of sin 
rather than with the practice of virtue. 


A reaction against exaggerated 
casuistry set in with Ballerini (1843). 
The first task was to reunite moral 
and dogma, while safeguarding the 
contributions that had been made by 
philosophy, law, and casuistry. This 
work was largely accomplished in the 
manuals of Lehmkuhl, Tanquerey, 
Priimmer, Vermeersch, Mausbach, 
Schilling, and Merkelbach. What still 
remains to be done is to make charity 
the dominant theme of moral theology, 
so that it again becomes “the school 
of Christian love.” However, except 
for Fritz Tillman’s two works in 
German (The Idea of the Imitation of 
Christ and The Practice of The Imi- 
tation of Christ) moral theology as 
yet does not seem to have recovered 
its soul completely in the newness of 
Christian <harity which is life. 


Toward a Moral Theology Based 
on Charity 


To indicate the function of charity 
in the concrete structure of super- 
natural moral activity, it seems best 
to take as our point of departure the 
analysis of the Christian moral act. 
According to the classical definition, 
a moral act proceeds from the will 
after deliberation. It can be considered 
under its aspect of knowledge and its 
‘aspect of appetency or will. 

Under the aspect of knowledge, an 
act of virtue, for example, an act of 
justice, seems at first sight to have 
nothing to do with charity. For justice 
can be conceived without charity. 
However, in performing an act of 
justice, the concrete consciousness of 
my action is a lived, subjective experi- 
ence of myself deciding upon this act 
of justice. The perception of my action 
in a concept or judgment is, as it were, 
a clear focus of my intellect upon a 
particular area within the more ample 


flux of my total consciousness. The 
concept of my action is really inade- 
quate if it is separated from its refer- 
ence to my total consciousness. Yet 
this concept confers on my conscious- 
ness its clear and explicit intelligi- 
bility. Thus the moral concept is 
“transparent”; it is a sign which 
carries to “something beyond itself” 
and brings this “something beyond” 
into the clear focus of consciousness. 


The analysis of the moral act from 
its aspect of appetency or will reveals 
that this “something beyond” is a 
fundamental tendency of love. The 
moral act is not merely a delineation 
of the field of consciousness and a 
determination of the will in the pres- 
ence of clear knowledge. It is likewise 
and especially an actuation of our 
fundamental appetite for communion 
with God. Each moral act is but a 
particular episode in a drama which 
unfolds in the depths of our being, 
continuing from the first moment of 
our conscious life until its final con- 
summation. Each of our human actions 
is fully understood only if seen as the 
partial fulfillment of our fundamental 
need for God. For the very core of 
our being is a love, a participation in 
the being-love of God. While in God 
being and love are identical, in us 
being unfolds and realizes itself in the 
activity of love which enables us to 
go beyond ourselves, give ourselves, 
and yet at the same time become 
enriched by the very act of giving. 


When there is question of our life 
of divine grace, the love which is at 
work ‘is not only human; it is divine, 
a direct “overflow” of the Trinitarian 
Love of God Himself. For divine 
charity elevates our human love, 
divinizes it, and catches it up into the 
movement of Trinitarian communion. 
In its human aspect our supernatural 
moral act is still a giving and an 
enrichment; in its divine aspect it is 
already communion in the Trinitarian 


life of God. 





MORAL THEOLOGY AND CHARITY 


Mediation of the Moral Act 


The supernatural moral act is there- 
fore an intermediate agent which puts 
man in actual contact with the mar- 
velous treasures of charity. For in it 
man has clear knowledge of what he 
must love, and at the same time is 
enabled to make his supernatural 
charity operative in all the tasks of 
his moral life. The moral life, we 
might say, incarnates Christian char- 
ity. It exteriorizes the Christian’s 
love and enables it to extend itself in 
space and time. Let us investigate 
more fully how it does this. 


Man’s fundamental tendency is a 
love, as we have seen, a desire for 
union with the supreme being. But 
since man is a composite of matter and 
spirit living in a material universe his 
being is not simple, nor is his action 
which flows from his being. His tend- 
ency for union with God is indeed his 
basic obligation, but it must be trans- 
lated into complex and varied activity, 
just as light is broken up into a whole 
spectrum of colors when it passes 
through a prism. The particular vir- 
tues are the varied refractions of a 
charity which must play across the 
complexity of our psychological struc- 
ture and the thousand and one situa- 
tions in which we find ourselves. 
Somewhat after the manner in which 
we participate in God’s being and 
“reduce” it to our own limits, the vir- 
tues limit and specify our fundamental 
drive which is love. Their role is 
to introduce divine charity into every 
department of life. Justice, for exam- 
ple, is the virtue which maintains in 
the relations between persons at least 
a minimum of those conditions which 
are necessary for a union of charity 
between persons. Chastity introduces 
charity into the realm of sexual appe- 
tite so that this powerful instinct, far 
from opposing spiritual union with 
God and man, is made to serve it. And 
so of all the other virtues. They are 
the creatures of charity, operating in 
the composite world in which we must 


live. An angel, being a pure spirit, has 
no complex self to regulate, no ex- 
ternal world to organize. He has no 
need of moral virtues. Charity is 
enough for him. 


Some Conclusions 


If moral activity mediates charity 
into all the affairs of life, charity in 
its turn is the soul of that activity and 
gives it light and warmth. A moral 
theology which would succeed in sep- 
arating the moral act from a consider- 
ation of man’s final end (and hence 
would neglect charity), would be 
performing an autopsy and not prac- 
ticing a science of the living. 


This manner of looking at things 
helps us to understand better the nor- 
mal evolution of the spiritual life. 
That life should be a progressive 
interiorization, in the sense that the 
multiplicity of acts which we perform 
and the different virtues which we 
practice will tend to become more and 
more unified and intensified by char- 
ity. On the other hand we will avoid 
the gross illusion of quietism which 
dispenses the perfect from performing 
the acts of particular virtues. 


There is no space here to show con- 
cretely how charity would be the vivi- 
fying principle of the treatises on gen- 
eral and special moral. Those who 
are interested can consult my book to 
which this article is but a brief intro- 
duction. Suffice it to say here that I 
am not recommending the addition of 
a great deal of new matter to moral 
theology, but a new atmosphere. Too 
often our Catholic moral theology has 
appeared forbidding and austere to 
outsiders. However, just as a stained- 
glass window is only a gray pattern 
seen from the outside in daylight, but 
a living flame when illumined with 
light at midnight Mass, so our Chris- 
tian moral theology will be a thing of 
multicolored splendor when it is illu- 
mined from within by the light of 
divine charity. 
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Since the turn of the century even 
the friends of Catholic moral theo- 
logy have been demanding its thor- 
ough renovation. These friends in- 
clude the moral theologians them- 
selves, the priests who preach the 
Gospel, and even people in the world. 
And indeed there are many reasons 
why moral theology should penetrate 
more deeply than it has heretofore 
into the study of Christian activity. 
Moral is first of all a science which 
must unfold the new life in Christ 
granted the Christian. Again, especi- 
ally since 1945, moral has had to an- 
swer new and difficult cases in all 
areas of life. Moral, too, has had to 
take notice of new biblical, liturgical, 
mariological, eucharistic, and ascetical 
movements within the Church. 
Finally, many people are now de- 
manding that moral theology give new 
coherence to the Christian way of 
life, which is for too many a mere 
extrinsic connection of laws and pre- 
cepts. 

But that moral theology be de- 
veloped and deepened is required by 
the science itself. Moral theology, 
concerned with human activity, must 
examine the ever-changing temporal 
circumstances in which man acts. As 
human knowledge it must be aware of 
the advances made in other sciences 
which deal with man. As an eccle- 
siastical science it must grow as the 
Church’s knowledge of her divinely 
committed doctrine deepens, for as 
Ivo Zeiger rightly says, moral is a 
“central kingdom in which dogma and 
canon law, ascetics and pastoral, 
revelation and law, life and doctrine 
meet.” And even from purely secular 
sciences such as metaphysics and 
ethics present-day moral can learn 
much. All in all, the further develop- 


ment of moral theology is a demand of 
the hour. But how is this develop- 
ment to proceed? 

Passing over the historical ap- 
proach—we need, but do not have, a 
satisfactory history of moral theology 
—and the practical expansion of 
moral for preaching purposes, let us 
look at the speculative approaches to 
further development in this science. 
There are three things we should do: 
1) understand and clarify the method 
to be used in moral, 2) study the 
concept of Christian activity, and 3) 
stress moral theology as a principle 
of unity in Christian life. 


Method in Moral Theology 

There are five speculative methods 
which one might follow in teaching 
and studying moral theology, and 
none of them is sufficient by itself. 
Only in their combination does our 
knowledge of moral theology become 
perfect. These methods are: the posi- 
tive, the metaphysical, the mystical, 
the casuistical, and the ascetical. 

The positive method gathers the 
teachings of the Bible, tradition, and 
the magisterium of the Church, to- 
gether with the opinions of the moral 
theologians. These it collates and ex- 
plains and propounds. Next the 
metaphysical method enters to help 
us understand the human nature 
which grace elevates to membership 
in Christ. Moral theology has a spe- 
cial interest in this method because 
whoever has a false idea of the na- 
ture of man cannot understand the 
secrets of the marriage between na- 
ture and grace. This explains, too, 
why the philosophy of St. Thomas 
which so well understands the real 
nature of man is so jealously guarded 
by the Church and has so much to 
say to the moral theologian. How- 
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ever, there is a yet higher method, 
the mystical. It considers man’s new 
oneness of being and life in Christ and 
from it obtains the laws of moral 
activity. There is no question here of 
nature and grace taken separately, 
but of their interpenetration, of the 
actual unity of the new man, who 
should efficaciously unfold what he 
is. This new Christian man is no mere 
copy but a living image of Christ. He 
has new supernatural faculties which 
seek in moral activity to increase 
union and likeness to Christ as well as 
to Christianize the areas of the world 
assigned to the Christian for forma- 
tion. 


The fourth method, the casuistical, 
has its application next. Whatever is 
positively taught by the Church, 
speculatively comprehended, and fixed 
into general rules, should be realized 
in the manifold situations and -oc- 
casions of everyday life. Every situa- 
tion in life has a core that stays con- 
stant as well as historically changing 
elements. To exaggerate either factor 
is to fall into either “situation-ethics” 
or estrangement from life. It is pre- 
cisely the function of casuistry to point 
out the fulfillment of Christ’s law in 
the concrete here-and-now. A realiz- 
ing casuistry teaches one how to be a 
Christian in the concrete situations of 
life, how to bear witness to Christ. 
An adjudicating casuistry studies an 
entirely particular case, judging both 
the eternal principles at stake and the 
particular circumstances—the “situa- 
tional moments”—involved. It an- 
swers the question, “What corre- 
sponds to the will of God, to the sal- 
vific work of Christ?” An exemplify- 
ing casuistry enunciates definite ex- 
amples to explain general norms. 

The last method in moral theology 
is the ascetical. Moral today rightly 
claims that it is the science of Chris- 
tian perfection, for every Christian is 
called and obliged to perfection. 
Though ascetics busies itself with the 
practical ways to be trod to reach 
perfection, moral remains competent 


in what is perfection, and in determin- 
ing the ways to the goal as of precept 
or counsel. Only if this is kept in 
mind, will moral keep itself away 
from “fence moral” and “wicked 
casuistry.” Everyone in his own place 
and in his own time has to use his 
own powers to imitate and exemplify 
Christ. Moral shows every Christian 
his general typical-ideal (Christ), his 
group-ideal (his perfection as profes- 
sional man, artisan, or worker), and 
his personal-ideal (his perfection as 
an individual person). In this method 
we will build the necessary bridges 
from general laws to personal imita- 
tion of Christ. Here, too, we will 
develop an adequate mirror of Chris- 
tian life which will aid us both in 
striving for perfection and in going to 
confession. 

None of the above methods is suffi- 
cient by itself, although, on occasion, 
one can be more valuable than the 
others. Only by combining them does 
our knowledge become perfect. 


Correct Concept of Christian 
Activity 

In developing and deepening the 
science of moral theology we must 
remember two things often forgotten 
today. First, we cannot discuss means 
unless we are clear about the end we 
are seeking ; and secondly, activity is 
the development of one’s being, and 
hence cannot be understood unless 
we understand the agent who is act- 
ing. For moral theology the agent 
who develops by activity is the new 
man in Christ, and his end is God- 
likeness or the imitation of Christ. 

To illumine this problem let us see 
what activity is. It is the development 
of being, the proclaiming of truth, 
the realization of value, and the ful- 
fillment of a norm or law. 

1. To act is and should be the de- 
velopment of being. Therefore correct 
moral activity depends on a correct 
understanding of the Christian being. 
If we misunderstand a being we will 
misunderstand its action. 
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2. Activity is the proclamation of 
truth. All created beings of the na- 
tural order reveal the thoughts of 
God. The thoughts of Christ are re- 
vealed in the supernatural order. Thus 
man in performing this service of 
revelation for Christ (demonstrating 
Christ to the world by supernatural 
moral activity) develops his God-like, 
his Christ-like being. 

3. Activity is the realization of 
value. We must preserve and extend 
the value of our being, and we have 
as much worth as we have being. 
Therefore if an action gives me more 
supernatural being it is good; if it 
lessens it, it is bad. If it destroys my 
living, supernatural actuality, it ‘is 
seriously sinful. 

4. Activity is the fulfillment of a 
norm. Every creature is not merely 
a thought of God, but it is the result 
and fulfillment of a divine command. 
Whatever the creature is, that is what 
God wants it to be, and it should 
strive more and more to be its best 
self within the framework of God’s 
universal order of creation and re- 
demption. In this way it will fulfill 
the norm or law that God intends in 
its regard, and it will be perfect. 

Moral theology must realize that 
every activity is the unfolding of a 
being, the proclamation of a truth, the 
effecting of value, and the fulfillment 
of a norm, —and vice versa. But 
being, truth, value, and the norm find 
their fulfillment and perfection in 
Christ, for He is infinite being, 
supreme truth, unlimited perfection, 
and God’s law perfectly fulfilled. In 
Him, too, will be the fulfillment of 
all our activity. Moral must come to 
understand the nature of activity more 
clearly, and thus make progress. 


The Principle of Unity in Moral 
Theology 

In the past, moral theology has 
been partitioned according to the Ten 
Commandments, or a scheme of vir- 
tues, or the three cycles of obligation. 
To me none of these three divisions 
seems satisfactory. What we need is 


a principle of unity in the Christian 
formation of life, and this seems best 
provided by the three-fold degree of 
sacramental likeness to Christ. Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, and‘Holy Orders 
can serve as convenient divisions 
under which to group the obligations 
treated by Special Moral. Let us now 
see what a Christologically constructed 
moral would look like. 
General Moral 

Part I. Introductory Questions. 
Here not only the essential difference 
between ethics and moral, but especi- 
ally their complementary relation- 
ship according to the laws of nature 
and grace should be affirmed. The 
division and interrelation of both will 
be easy if a really Christian (in a 
broad sense) ethics has preceded as 
a philosophical discipline. Such a sys- 
tem of ethics will: 

1) be based on the knowledge 
which Christians as ethicians 
have collected in the course of 
time, 

2) acknowledge the faith as a nega- 
tive norm, 

3) allow itself to be positively 
stimulated by the faith, not sup- 
planted by it, 

4) know it is subordinate and pre- 
paratory to a higher moral sys- 
tem. 

Part II. Key Ideas 

Section 1. “The new life” in Christ. 
Here we will study Christ as our 
goal, and imitation of Him as the way 
to reach that goal. Supernatural life, 
the danger of sin, and the blessedness 
of salvation will be treated here. 
Section 2. “The new love.” Here 
supernatur:.! \‘iarity will be treated as 
the new vital moral faculty which 
elevates mere natural virtues and acts.* 
Section 3. “The new law” which 
Christ brought and is, and which He 
fulfills. This new law is first promul- 
gated to us not by conscience but 


*For further explanation of this point 
see G. Gilleman’s “Moral Theology and 
Charity” in this same issue of Theology 
Digest.— (Ed.) 
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by the teaching Church. This law 
operating in the Christian conscience 
(elevated now by faith) is taken as 
the invitation and command of Christ 
to follow Him. Here the casuistical 
method is to be used more proxi- 
mately in the sense pointed out above. 
Special Moral 
Part I. The Christian moral of the 
states of life according to greater 
sacramental likeness to Christ. 
Section 1. Character of the baptized 
as children of God the Father and 
members of' the Mystical Body. 
Section 2. Character of the con- 
firmed, as united to Christ the Re- 
deemer and officially commissioned to 
cooperate as instruments of Our Lord 
in saving the world. Here we would 
distinguish the confirmed in the mar- 
ried state and in the virginal state, 
whether this latter be in the cloister 
or in the world. 
Section 3. Character of the ordained 
priest in exhibiting a high degree of 
Christlikeness in leading the Mystical 
Body from within and building it up 
from without. His special official 
duties will be handled in pastoral. 
Part II. The Christian doctrine of 
obligation (based on the new being 
and life in Christ) to God, the 
Church, individual fellow men, and 
the different social communities. 
(Part I of Special Moral gives the 
laws for moral activity on the part of 
the subject; 
Part II assigns the laws for determin- 
ing the where and the how of the ful- 
fillment of the tasks of life on the part 
of the object.) 
Part III. The psychological, peda- 
gogical, ascetical, and sociological 
means to help the Christian live 
his new life. 
* * * 
Thus I have outlined a system of 
moral theology unified by the idea of 
our new life in Christ and our ever 
closer following of Him. However, to 
make this system completely fruitful 
we must consider not only the man 
who is to live the new life in Christ, 


but the world which he should Chris- 
tianize by this new life. 

The Christian does not have two 
spheres of duties, one purely “religi- 
ous” and the other purely “secular,” 
for every creature is related to the 
work of redemption. Man is directly 
united to Christ by faith and Baptism ; 
nature is indirectly united to Him in 
being used by men sanctified in Christ. 
Thus even the material world, in the 
hands of Christianized men, can share 
in the work of salvation. And so Chris- 
tians do not have an alternating cycle 
of religious and secular duties. They 
have only one concern in all they do— 
Christ. 

On a higher level, human organiza- 
tions, too, should be Christianized, for 
Christ is universal King. Such or- 
ganizations, not being real persons, 
cannot receive grace ; nor should they 
be ecclesiasticized. But their mem- 
bers, sanctified in Christ, while form- 
ing the social fields in accordance 
with the natural properties of these 
organizations, should subordinate 
these fields to the work of redemp- 
tion. When men who are at the same 
time members of Christ’s Church and 
of these various social organizations 
actually do this, the Church becomes 
“the life-principle of human society” 
(Pius XII). 

Thus Christians, in reality, have 
one great task—to make their own 
lives, the visible Church, and the 
world more like Christ. Applied to 
the moral act this means that the 
Christian should develop his likeness 
to Christ by living the new life in 
Christ under the influence of grace. 
In this way he will put the ideas of 
Christ into effect and will contribute 
to the efficacious Christianizing of 
the world. 

I hope I have shown several 
avenues of approach to further de- 
velopment of moral theology, which 
should engender in even the most 
angry critics the renewed hope that 
moral is not at its end, but ready to 
flower forth anew. 
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torture of a few hours for which thousands have merited martyrdom. But shall not the 
Church find a special place for those who have been mentally tortured for months 
and years without denying their faith? St. Thomas says that the virtue of martyrdom 
depends not on the sufferings but on the sacrifice of all things, even life itself, in 
testimony of the love of God. Dying is less important than the disposition of love 
which affirms the love of Christ and the Church despite all brain-washings. In our 
hymn of Easter, we say, love is the priest of the sacrifice of Christ. Amor sacerdos 
immolat. 

In a diminished degree, we may say the same of all who are witnessing to the 
Faith in uranium and salt mines, Siberian forests, Chinese prisons, and exile. Com- 
munism has found a way to shed their blood, but it has not found a way to prevent 
their love of witnessing to Christ. We who are their contemporaries must find a way 
to honor their love which was denied the shedding of their blood. At least we may 
say of them: Martyres sunt, sed amoris. 

Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 
World Mission, “Wet Martyrs and Dry Martyrs,” 
4(Fall, 1953), pp. 274-275. 





THE NEW MORALITY 


Not to be confused with the new approach to moral theology is the “New 
Morality” known as “Situation Ethics.” On this subject Pope Pius XII has 
given a radio’ message and an allocution. The radio message entitled, “De 
conscientia Christiana in juvenibus recte efformanda,” was given March 23, 
1952, at the close of a “Family Day” sponsored by various Catholic Action 
groups throughout Italy. The allocution was delivered on April 18, 1952, 
to the International Congress of the World Federation of Catholic Young 
Women held in Rome. 

The following words of the Pope in his allocution emphasize his con- 
cern about this matter: “Few of the many dangers besetting the faith of the 
young today are as great or as heavy with consequences as those which this 
‘New Morality’ create for the faith.” 

His Holiness indicated that the purpose of the allocution was to investi- 
gate the hidden sources of this ““New Morality” which is evident everywhere, 
especially in the education of the young. The problem touches upon faith, 
upon which morality is based. The Pontiff said that this morality might be 
termed “ethical actualism,” or “morality of the situation.” 

The chief distinction between the “New Morality” and Catholic morality 
is that the former is based on particular circumstances (the situation of the 
moment) and the latter is based on universal laws, such as the Ten Com- 
mandments. The proponents of this new code affirm that the individual must 
make his moral judgment entirely on the basis of the actual concrete condi- 
tions or circumstances in which he finds himself. Since such a state of things 
is unique for every human action, the conscience of man in making its deci- 
sion cannot be hampered by ideas, principles, and universal laws. 

The disastrous consequences of this kind of ethical evaluation are pointed 
out by the Pope. One could make use of sensual pleasures or rule them out 
according to the suggestions of each individual situation. Conscience could 
then possibly justify abandonment of the faith and values could be inverted 
with the body and the individual taking precedence. Divorce, abortion, and 
refusal to obey in the family, state, and Church would follow. 

The Pope refutes this error of morality by emphasizing the fundamental 
obligations of the moral law. The moral law is binding in every individual 
case precisely by reason of its universality which includes necessarily and in- 
tentionally all these particular cases. In dealing with the problem of forma- 
tion of conscience he advocates a study of St. Thomas on the cardinal virtue 
of prudence and the virtues connected with it. 

The radio message in Italian, the allocution in French, and both in a 
Latin translation are to be found in Periodica, 41 (June-September, 1952). 
The same issue contains a commentary on the two messages by Father 
Francis Hiirth, S. J. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 77(August, 1952), pp. 137-142, con- 
tains an English translation of the allocution. 





Situation Ethics And Theology 


Joseph Fuchs, S. J. 


The following article originally appeared in Scholastik, 27 (1952:2), pp. 
161-183, under the title “Situationsethtk in theologischer Sicht.” 


As a philosopher, the proponent of 
“situation ethics’? demands that the 
full, concrete, unique situation be 
considered when making a moral 
judgment of human behavior. The 
theological problem for the situation- 
alist is how to reconcile the particular 
concrete situation with the general will 
of God, i.e. how to establish what is 
the will of God here and now. In what 
follows, we shall apply ourselves to 
three basic questions which the situa- 
tionalist must solve on theological 
grounds. (1) Do God’s general com- 
mands, viz., the general norms for 
moral activity, have validity in every 
individual case? (2) In a concrete 
case how is God’s individual inspira- 
tion reconciled with His general law? 
(3) How can an individual achieve 
a personal-religious understanding of 
the situation and its moral require- 
ments? 


Validity of General Norms 


The first problem for the situation- 
alist stems from Protestant theology. 
Protestant theologians like E. Brun- 
ner, P. Althaus, and G. Wiinsch 
strive to avoid an extreme exist- 
entialist ethics of the moment by ad- 
mitting general norms. But for these 
theologians, general norms have 
merely an indicative character. We 
might compare such Protestant ethics, 
as does E. Brunner, to a wagon 
wheel. The spokes of the wheel are 
moral norms which all tend to one 
point, the will of God. However, the 
moral norms, like the spokes of a 
wheel, never meet, because at the 


1“Situation ethics” might also be de- 


scribed as “ethics of the moment” or 
“ethics of the here and now.” These ex- 
pressions are synonymous for our present 
purpose and will be used interchangeably 
throughout this digest. 


center is a hole, a vacuum, in which 
God makes known to me here and 
now His inscrutable will. Conse- 
quently, these moral norms are a gen- 
eral indication of God’s will, but in 
the concrete situation, God indicates 
to me—as it were independently of 
these norms—-His present will in my 
regard. Since at times He may even 
indicate to me a course of action 
contrary to that prescribed in a gen- 
eral norm, I must look to the actual 
situation to discover His will. 


From this we see, therefore, that 
situationalists deny the validity of 
absolute moral norms (natural law) 
in concrete situations. Their position 
can be traced to Protestant miscon- 
ceptions of God, of nature, and of 
redemption. 


The Concept of God 


Ethics of the moment fears that a 
universally valid and absolute law of 
morality will limit God’s absolute 
freedom and absolute power to decree. 
The situationalist shakes his finger 
warningly at the Catholic natural-law 
ethician, who holds that God cannot 
give a command which contradicts the 
natural law. He cannot see that if God 
were to give man such a command He 
would contradict Himself; creation 
would then not be a likeness of God 
(a formal similitude), but it would 
itself be independent and absolute. The 
law of nature is nothing else than 
the intrinsic demands of the God-like 
creature, a creature whose very par- 
ticipation is based finally on the in- 
trinsic essence of God Himself. We 
must not conceive God as purely ac- 
tive freedom, as though He had no 
essence. In human e, God is 
not “knowing” and “willing”, but He 
is the divine being. His willing, and 
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even the moral demands He makes on 
man, correspond to this essence. 

We should not, therefore, hope to 
determine the will of God solely from 
the situation of the moment, without 
taking into account God’s essence and 
our own. Nor should we consider 
every situation as something com- 
pletely and unexpectedly new, some- 
thing simply under the dominion of 
the inscrutable will of God. We must 
rather view each situation in the order 
of a world freely created and con- 
served by God; by doing this we can 
make statements in advance about the 
morality of particular situations. 


Only if we view each situation in 
this light can we explain the words of 
Christ, “God alone is good,” which 
the situationalists urge against us. 
True, God alone is absolutely and 
uniquely good, but creation is good by 
participation. God, who is necessarily 
faithful to His own essence, gives 
goodness to this participation of His 
essence—the moral order of man. 

Thus the man who develops him- 
self within the framework of this 
order infallibly furthers within him- 
self the God-like goodness of a crea- 
ture. This valid moral law attributes 
to man’s activity a goodness unmixed 
with evil, a goodness, however, which 
is not independent of the unique good- 
ness of God, but which intimately par- 
ticipates in it. 

Here the situationalists propose a 
new difficulty. If there is a moral law 
which is absolutely valid and good in 
itself, man could follow it systemati- 
cally and thus present himself as self- 
justified before God. Justification 
would no longer remain a grace. We 
answer: 1. Man cannot act long ac- 
cording to the moral law without the 
grace of God. 2. If man performs an 
act mindful of his subordination to 
God, he must be called good because 
of the ontological God-likeness of his 
action. 3. Man’s good behavior and 
his justification as God wishes him to 
be justified must be distinguished. To 
man’s good behavior, God alone can 


supply a positive supernatural signif- 
icance which relates it to his super- 
natural goal. Yet man’s good behavior 
is not merely an irrelevant occasion 
for justification—God does not accept 
a man as justified only because He 
wills to do so. 4. Man’s striving for 
ontological God-likeness and even his 
desire for justification is not sinful, 
as the Protestant situationalist would 
have it (insisting that the will desir- 
ing justification concerns itself with 
its own proper self, instead of con- 
cerning itself solely about God). 
Rather, this necessary concern for 
self, as seen in man’s obedience to 
the natuzal law, must be built into the 
love of God. 


The Concept of Nature 


The Protestant theologian denies 
any absolute validity to the natural 
law because he has an erroneous con- 
cept of nature. This is manifested in 
one of three ways: 1. he relates the 
natural law to the original state of 
man; 2. he relates the natural law to 
the sinful and corrupt state of fallen 
man, and thus makes it relative or 
hopelessly mangled; 3. or he relates 
the natural law to the possible state 
of man in “pure nature.” We must 
deny the foundation of these analyses 
and insist on yet another. 

The natural law must be referred 
to what may he called the metaphysi- 
cal nature of man, a nature true of 
man in every state of the history of 
salvation, in every concrete situation. 
Thus, the law of nature demands be- 
havior which corresponds to the meta- 
physical nature as it is actualized in 
different states in the history of sal- 
vation. For example, man’s meta- 
physical nature immediately demands 
that he live a social life; on the other 
hand, the nature in its fallen condi- 
tion demands regulation and restraint 
in its social life, e.g., in the State, 
education, etc. 


The Concept of Redemption 


The next question is whether those 
precepts of the natural law which are 
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dependent on the decree of God have 
not been supplanted by the order of 
redemption. It is true that certain 
things established by natural law have 
been replaced with positive institu- 
tions, as for example, in religion and 
marriage. But the freedom which we 
enjoy as Christian men does not make 
observance of the natural law obso- 
lete. On the contrary, redemption 
presupposes the natural law and gives 
us the grace to overcome our frailty 
in fulfilling it. It is the positive Old 
Law that St. Paul rejects; the abso- 
lute moral law which is based on 
man’s nature remains. Indeed, it now 
serves a higher purpose: it points out 
how man must beh-ve under the New 
Law in order to yrow in likeness to 
Christ before God. 


Again, Protestant situationalists as- 
sert that in the order of redemption, 
the law of the New Testament, the 
law of love, can clash with demands 
of the moral law. On such occasions, 
they say, the general norms are to be 
considered, but if love issues a com- 
mand which contradicts that norm, 
love must have unconditional prece- 
dence. For example, in a concrete 
situation, love could lead us to con- 
done divorce, unnatural consumma- 
tion of marriage, abortion, and the 
like; it might even command such 
abnormal behavior. Here we must 
answer that the moral norm is pre- 
cisely the moral expression of ob- 
jective reality. If this “intuition of 
love” is genuine, it will reflect objec- 
tive reality and will correspond to the 
natural law. Anything else is the prod- 
uct of an erroneous conscience. 


Significance of God’s Individual 
Inspirations 


Although it is true that the general 
norms of morality are absolutely valid 
and need not be interpreted according 
to situation ethics, still we do not 
intend to exclude all intervention by 
God in the concrete situation. God 
can give us light to know what the 
moral law demands here and now, 


and prudence to judge the situation 
and to apply correctly the moral norm 
to it. Sometimes He places demands 
on individuals which are neither 
founded on the general natural law 
nor excluded by it. Where, however, 
a law of nature is without the condi- 
tion, “if God as the creator of nature 
does not ordain otherwise,” such an 
exemption is out of the question (e.g., 
permission for onanistic intercourse). 

But how can God immediately in- 
fluence our moral judgment in a con- 
crete situation? The first possible 
method is by a private revelation 
which is confirmed by miracles. The 
second method is by an intervention 
or influence which is not confirmed 
by miracles. Situationalists apparently 
wish to invoke an intervention in this 
latter sense. 

By this second method of divine 
intervention, without strictly reveal- 
ing anything, the Holy Ghost makes 
clear to an individual how a public 
or private revelation applies to him 
personally here and now. Whether 
such internal illuminations are from 
God must be judged according to 
rules for discernment of spirits which 
are based on the deposit of revelation 
in the Church. 

We can admit this second method 
of God’s influence, but we cannot 
agree with the situationalist who 
would have this second method con- 
tradict already revealed, fixed norms. 
The reason for this is that the pre- 
cepts of the natural law and of divine 
positive law were made known by 
natural or supernatural revelation. 
Therefore only a contrary revelation 
confirmed by miracles can alter or 
abrogate them. “Divine inspirations” 
when not confirmed by miracles are 
not truly private revelations, and 
therefore they cannot be used to jus- 
tify suicide, refusing military service, 
unnatural intercourse, etc. Recent 
attempts of situationalists to do so are 
invalid. In any case, God’s permis- 
sion for something which is in itself 
evil cannot be expected ; therefore we 
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cannot look for this permission even 
in an inspiration confirmed by 
miracles. 

Yet a third type of divine influence 
may be considered. This includes in- 
clinations, impulses, insights into ob- 
jective reality of the situation which 
seem so natural that we are scarcely 
conscious of their influence on us. 
Such divine intervention does not im- 
pose new moral obligations or free us 
from existing ones but rather helps us 
to make more prudent choices among 
lawful or better actions. 


Religio-personal Understanding 
of the Concrete Situation 

Situationalists maintain that God 
exercises immediate jurisdiction on 
“each man in influencing his moral 
judgments: in a concrete moral situ- 
ation man stands immediately before 
God. Christian ethics, on the other 
hand, while giving proper emphasis 
to the religious and personal elements 
in morality, maintains that the en- 
counter between God and man is 
mediate: the objective data of a situ- 
ation represent the “natural” claim 
of God on man. Therefore the serious- 
minded ethician must seek to evaluate 
the concrete situation itself as the 
individual and personal demand by 
God on man. 
_ Of course religion is a moral virtue 
and is distinct from the other moral 
virtues. All the moral virtues incline 
a man to act in right relation to all 
reality—God, man, and things. In 
ethical questions, however, although 
we do not apply ourselves immedi- 
ately to a consideration of God and 
His will, nevertheless our grasp of a 
situation and our moral judgment 
here and now are incomplete if they 
are not correlated with the ordina- 
tions of God as Creator and Legisla- 
tor. This consciousness of our en- 
counter with God in a situation, be it 
actual or virtual, transforms daily and 
hourly conduct into a continual an- 
swer to God’s call. 

Because of the variety of ontologi- 
cal realities, there arises also a variety 


in the encounters between God and 
man. Man’s first meeting with God is 
through natural creation. The natural 
law and natural rights are nothing 
else than an expression of natural 
demands of God. An encounter with 
the natural reality of public life, of 
economics, of marriage and family 
life, is a personal encounter with God. 
Man’s contribution to this world in 
concrete situations is, therefore, not 
only a political or ethical task, but 
also a religious task—a divine claim 
on us here and now. 


Man’s nature, however, has been 
fully engaged in the reality of the 
supernatural, and thus he is presented 
with a new and different encounter 
with God. The supernatural goal of 
the beatific vision is a reality which 
further determines the being of man. 
In this determination, man meets God, 
and is summoned by Him to a higher 
life, a life directed in accordance with 
this goal. This involves a new voca- 
tion to live in grace, but it also im- 
poses, in a new and stronger manner, 
the natural morality based on man’s 
natural creaturehood. The natural law 
is subordinated to the supernatural 
goal. 


Man can arrive at this goal only 
on the basis of the objective redemp- 
tion. The objective fact of Christ’s 
redemptive action changes man’s en- 
counter with God, but the demands 
of morality required of the creature, 
man, remain. Indeed, they now take 
on new significance as requisites for 
the grace of redemption. 


The reality of subjective redemp- 
tion, or the gift of redemption applied 
to man, presents the possibility of 
constant contact with God. The crea- 
ture, man, receives through grace 
God’s call, which is also a personal 
demand, to live faithful to his nature 
and supernature. 


In a preeminent and particularly 
actual sense, the sacramental life of 
a Christian is an encounter with God 
and with Christ. Grace and the sacra- 
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mental character carry with them the 
demand of a life of grace modeled on 
Christ’s. Christ as the head acts 
through the members of His Mystical 
Body in a union so close that we truly 
encounter them less than we encoun- 
ter Christ Himself. Naturally, this 
constant encounter and intimate union 
with Christ demands a suitable re- 
sponse from the creature. The Chris- 
tian is now obliged before God by 
claims which arise from his status as 
“man” and as “sacramental man.” 


All the sacraments represent an 
encounter with God, but each signifies 
a different encounter and a different 
response due to Christ. Baptism lays 
the foundation for the sacramental 
encounter with Christ. As the union 
with Christ founded in Baptism is 
“indelible,” so just as permanently 
does the call of Christ to Christ-con- 
formed life remain. Marriage, which 
unites two persons in union with 
Christ, signifies the union between 
Christ and His Church, and demands 
a Christlike life in the holy union of 
marriage. Extreme Unction, uniting 
us with Christ consumed in a total 
and expiatory dedication, demands in 
return a Christlike dying to self in 
the last moments of life. The Holy 
Eucharist is the most excellent en- 
counter with Christ and the strongest 
call to the Christian. United with the 
Incarnate Son of God in the eucha- 
ristic renewal of Calvary, the “sacra- 
mental man” is called to the divine 
sonship and prays in common with 
Christ. This sacramental transforma- 
tion of created humanity calls for a 
new abandonment and submissiveness 
to Christ, and implies an ever greater 
conformation to Christ. Similar 
to the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
which asserts a union of a son of God 
with the Son of God in dedication to 
the Father, the sacrament of Penance 
produces union of the sinner with the 
atoning Christ. Such union demands 
in the future a life without sin, a life 
patterned in conformity with Christ. 

However, today, many men still 


maintain that encounters between 
God and man in the reality of nature 
and supernature, and even in the sac- 
raments, are static and impersonal. 
They do not realize that God’s con- 
servation and providence is a con- 
stant, continuous reality of the present 
moment. Consequently, our encounter 
with Him in the present situation and 
His demands of the natural and su- 
pernatural law, have the vitality of a 
personal call and deserve a personal 
response. The factual data of a con- 
crete situation convey God’s personal 
call to me at each present moment. 

Furthermore, the moral commands 
of God are not arbitrary, intended 
merely as tests or as occasions for 
zeal. Rather, they represent the in- 
trinsic demands of nature and super- 
nature, by which man may realize 
the full development of his natural 
and supernatural self. God’s glory lies 
in the full realization of man’s God- 
likeness. Except in cases of personal 
revelations, God does not make moral 
demands on us immediately in the 
present situation, but a personal call 
is carried by the factual data, the 
ontological reality of the situation. It 
is truly God who demands a certain 
way of acting, but His demand is 
mediate. The Protestant concept of 
God and of the absoluteness of His 
will require a purely personalistic 
ethics. Our objectively founded ethics, 
on the other hand, is not simply 
autonomous. It is based not on any- 
thing remote or independent from 
God, nor in an arbitrary will of God, 
but on ontological reality and factual 
data in which God effectively comes 
to man. 

Man must live and act from motives 
of faith and love, but not in an ex- 
clusive, exaggerated, and false sense. 
God does not place upon us in the 
concrete situation an absolutely un- 
expected task which is independent of 
its ontological milieu. Our encounter 
with Him throughout is not imme- 
diate but mediate. This is true: faith 
and love must seek to give the cor- 
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rect and suitable response to God 
who reveals Himself and makes de- 
mands through the reality of the 
present situation. A vibrant faith 
recognizes the hidden call of God 
correctly and exactly in the onto- 
logical data of the present moment; 
an alert love of God and of neighbor 
responds generously as is worthy of 
the call. 

A balanced morality, which realizes 
that the encounter between God and 


man is at the basis of moral behavior 
through ontological reality, will be 
concerned with a rich and complete 
response. Of course it will distinguish 
between divine command, as mediate- 
ly revealed in the reality of the situa- 
tion, and divine invitation, which 


permits an action solely from love 
and moral freedom. But it will not 
concede an excessive role to this 
distinction between 
“mu st,” 
gation. 


“should” and 
between counsel and obli- 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENTIALISM 
Jeremiah Newman, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 77(May, 1952), pp. 321-333; 


77(June, 1952), pp. 421-432. 


The philosophy of Existentialism is first 
and foremost a philosophy of life. As such, 
it is difficult to define, for even the better- 
known Existentialists differ radically in 
their ideas. The author of these articles 
suggests the following as a working defini- 
tion: Existentialism is a philosophy domi- 
nated by the idea of existence. 

Existentialists have no time for the 
analysis of concepts. Speculatively, they 
refuse to consider, in a systematic way, 
whatever is abstract, necessary, or univer- 
sal. Their utterances are based entirely on 
personal experience; for them, the lived 
experience of a man is his only valid cri- 
terion of truth. 

Existentialists differ among themselves 
especially when it comes to describing the 
phenomena of existence. In general there 
are two streams of thought. The atheist 
branch, associated particularly with Sartre, 
states that human existence is the measure 
of reality: all we know or can come to 
know is man and his projects. There is no 
room for God or a beyond. Man, as a 
consequence, is no more than what each 
person makes of himself. A feeling of ennui 
or anguish makes man aware of the absurd- 
ity of existence, for beyond this present 
existence there is nothing. 

Christian Existentialism, on the other 
hand, affirms that being is greater than 
man. Man is inserted into being in such a 
way that being is the principle which in- 
terprets the meaning of man’s existence. 
There is a certain mystery present, but 
in general this way leaves room for God. 
In direct opposition to Sartre and the 
atheist Existentialists, the system of Gabriel 
Marcel sees life and liberty, not as an 
end, but as a gift of God: a man can act 
truly as a man only when he acts as God’s 
creature. The ethics of such a system is 


not rationalistic or systematic, but living 
and dynamic. 

A full understanding of Existentialism 
demands that we see it as a reaction to 
intellectualist Idealism, which reduced all 
things—even human existence—to an or- 
ganized system of concepts. It refuses to 
accept a philosophy so unreal as to exclude 
man’s body, liberty, and sense knowledge 
and which makes of man nothing more 
than a passive mind. To the Existentialist, 
man is an incarnate spirit, a being in a 
world distinct from him but so related to 
the world that its development depends 
largely on his projects. 

Existentialism is likewise a revolt against 
Rationalism. Only a factual approach, it 
maintains, can take account of reality. Hence 
its tendency to be a philosophy of the 
description of experience. In _ rejecting 
Rationalism, the Existentialists rejected 
the God of Rationalism. 

For Sartre and the atheists, this meant 
a complete denial of God and of all uni- 
versal moral law. Man is free; there is no 
higher being to whom he is responsible, 
nor any absolute value that can impose on 
him. He is responsible to himself alone. He 
thus becomes a law unto himself, the 
creator of the values which he respects; 
this is nothing but an ethics of arbitrariness. 

For Marcel and the Christian Existen- 
tialists, the rejection of Rationalism did not 
mean a rejection of God, but only a denial 
of God as Rationalism saw Him. Like all 
Existentialists, they are opposed to the 
systematic character of Catholic morality. 
To a certain extent their criticism is valid, 
for since the seventeenth century, Catholic 
moral teaching has become increasingly 
systematized into the morality of sinful acts 
rather than a morality of virtue and pro- 
gress. 





They assert that only a flexible and 
dynamic morality can meet the demands of 
real life, not realizing that Catholic moral 
theology, even with its abstract principles, 
is more than a theology of sin. Their 
exaggerated criticism is not justified, for 
the whole domain of moral theology’s posi- 
tive prescripts of pastoral, ascetical, and 
mystical theology offers plenty of scope 
for a morality of virtue and self-develop- 
ment. 

The Encyclical Humani Generis hits hard 
at the contemporary misrepresentation of 
the philosophy recognized by the Church. 
It condemns Existentialism vigorously on 
many points, yet, nevertheless, insists on 
the necessity for Catholic intellectuals to 
understand it, so to be able on the one hand 
to criticize it, and on the other to disengage 
and make use of anything which it may 
contain of value. 

Both atheist and Christian Existentialists 
are declared guilty of minimizing concep- 
tual knowledge in the realm of metaphysics 
as well as in the realm of morals. In fact, 
the weak point of Marcel’s philosophy is 


precisely this absence of a sound view of 
the concept, which exposes it to the danger 
of a false mysticism. 

Admittedly, the Existentialist key-con- 
ceptions—concrete existence, responsibility 
and anguish, mystery in the face of the 
unknown—have their counterparts in the 
Christian philosophy of life. Existentialist 
ethics too, if it means a phenomenological 
analysis of morals in harmony with the 
Christian viewpoint, is both possible and 
desirable (though Sartre’s ethics of com- 
plete liberty is a theoretical and practical 
impossibility). The idea of liberty is abso- 
lutely inseparabie from the correlative idea 
of value; for there is a scale of values, 
something which Sartre has lost sight of, 
even when expounding the ethics of Chris- 
tianity. These values have many charac- 
teristics, but one, in particular, is of vital 
importance for the basis of moral action. 
It is the normative character of value, that 
which makes moral obligation a fact. And 
it is only an ethics of duty, of obligation— 
not an ethics of gratuity, of aestheticism— 
that merits at all the name of morals. 


INTUITION ETHICS 
G. Bortolaso, S.J., “Etica dell’ amore ed Etica dell’ obbligazione,” La Civilta 


Cattolica, 103(May 17, 1952), 
To many Catholics the traditional pres- 


entation of morality seems entirely too 
negative and oppressive. So, to escape from 


the shadow of “obligation,” they have 
sought out new approaches which will give 
more attention to love and the attractive- 
ness of thé good. Obligation is not to be 
denied, but should remain secondary. The 
living heart of morality should not derive 
from the imposition of an outside authority, 
but from the attractiveness of moral good, 
loved and desired for itself. 


One such attempt is that of Yves de 
Montcheuil (Mélanges Théologiques, Paris, 
1946). The author postulates a new way 
for knowing moral values, one which ex- 
cludes reasoning for the sake of intuition. 
Just as there is a religious or esthetic 
sense, so too there is a moral one. This 
intuition is not the percepetion of a prin- 
ciple, but the love of a value. Knowledge 
does not produce love; love, rather, is 
reflected in knowledge. To be sure, this 
moral sense is capable of development, but 
this presupposes its existence in man as part 
of his nature. 


Why this insistence on intuition? In 
order to overcome an oversystematization 
of morality where God is viewed merely as 
the absolute Master, the supreme Law- 
giver. Besides over-emphasizing the idea 
of obligation, this older attitude minimizes 
the intrinsic bond between conscience and 


p. 368-379. 


the knowledge of God. The intuitive af- 
firmation of moral value, on the other hand, 
leads us necessarily to the affirmation of an 
absolute value,— 


Those who defend the traditional posi- 
tion (God as Master, because Creator) 
must, according to Montcheuil, be prepared 
to answer the question: Does creation give 
us a strictly rational proof for God as 
Master? To do this, God would have to 
be known not merely as fact, but as a law. 
Otherwise, obedience would be a necessity, 
but not a free moral obligation. Nor does 
it help to add the threat of God’s eternal 
sanctions, for these must be conditioned 
by, “If you wish to be happy.” This, in- 
deed, would put the search for happiness 
in the order of utility, but not of morality. 
One who chose not to obey could be called 
an imprudent guesser, but how is he culp- 
able? Nor is the picture changed by in- 
sisting that this desire for happiness is 
inescapable. Even this does not constitute 
a moral bond. Moreover, obedience given 
exclusively from desire of recompense or 
fear of punishment introduces a mercenary 
spirit into morality. 

This new approach to morality seems to 
stem from Kant’s categorical imperative. 
While claiming to desert reason only in 
order to put morality on a more solid basis, 
it cannot in reality escape philosophizing. 
Since ethics is to give direction to human 





activity, an ethics is obviously proportioned 
to one’s philosophical conception of human 
nature. Materialists, hedonists, rationalists 
all recognize values. But how diverse! 

Therefore, to put man’s moral life on a 
truly solid basis, we must first work out 
the correct view of t..c whole of reality. An 
eternal Love has called into existence free 
and intelligent beings in order that they 
might know and love Him. The beings 
which issue forth from God’s creative hand 
must return to Him. For intelligent beings 
this return is accomplished not through a 
passive and necessary submission, but by 
a free ascent toward God, where man’s 
supreme perfection coincides with the per- 
fect fulfillment of God’s will. This is the 
true foundation of ethics. 


Those who would place morality on a 
“securer” basis, really weaken its founda- 
tions. First of all, if moral value were im- 
mediately perceived, there would be no 
doubts, no differences of opinion. This is 
obviously not the case. Secondly, if we 
exclude reason from morals, how are we 
to answer those who bolster their false 
morality with metaphysical reasonings? 
Thirdly, removing the intelligibility from 
moral value will soon lead to relativism: 
“This is good because J feel it to be good.” 
Lastly, this morality is unrealistic. How 
many people if forced to choose between 
death and duty would be sufficiently moved 
merely by a vague intuition of what bene- 
fits their nature? 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE VATICAN 


L. Cristiani 


The four scientists in charge of the excavations of St. Peter's recently 
published two monumental volumes of their findings at this stage of the ex- 
cavations. Subsequently a two volume commentary published by M. Carcopino 
has been a source both of illumination and controversy among archeologists. 
These two publications are the sources of this present article originally ap- 
pearing in L’Ami du Clergé, 63(Jan. 22, 1953), pp. 49-62, under the title 
“Les fouilles de Saint-Pierre du Vatican.” In the digest we have prescinded, 
as far as possible, from the controversy concerning the tradition about the 
transference of the body of St. Peter from the Vatican to the catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, and attempted to present the archeological findings and the his- 


torical indications as presented by the author. 


Pope Pius XII was the moving 
spirit behind the excavation project 
at the tomb of St. Peter beneath the 
Basilica of St. Peter at Rome. The 
immediate occasion was the express 
desire of Pius XI, who died on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1939, to be buried in a Vati- 
can crypt at the side of Pius X and 
as near as possible to the “Confes- 
sion” of St. Peter, the long venerated 
tomb of the Prince of the Apostles. 
Cardinal Pacelli, then camerlengo and 
in a few days to be elevated to the 
papacy, complied with this request. 
As the space was too narrow he gave 
orders to lower the level of the crypts 
and to drill behind the south wall of 
the same crypts. Drillers struck the 
pavement of the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, and behind the south wall they 
discovered, quite to their surprise, a 
chamber full of coarse plaster. On 
June 28, 1939, less than four months 
after his accession to the pontifical 
throne, Pope Pius XII prescribed 
that all the terrain surrounding the 
“Confession” and beneath it should 
be explored, with the aid of all mod- 
“ scientific and archeological meth- 

s. 

Dangers of the Enterprise 

Apart from the danger to the foun- 
dations of St. Peter’s itself, the large 
amount of money necessarily in- 
volved, and the many years needed to 
do a thorough job, this decision of 
de XII required courage of a high 
order. 


For four centuries a large number 
of Rationalist scholars had denied that 
St. Peter had ever been in Rome. 
Gradually, however, most historians 
had been won over to the Catholic 
position. In addition to numerous 
texts of Clement of Rome, St. Iren- 
aeus, and Tertullian, the following 
witness of the Roman priest Gaius, 
towards the end of the second century, 
was frequently cited: “Go then to the 
Vatican, or on the Ostian Way, you 
will find the trophies of the founders 
of this Church [of Rome].” Eusebius, 
the fourth century historian of the 
early Church, says that Gaius is here 
speaking of the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Rationalists such as Renan and 
Guignebert, however, refused to ac- 
cept this position. Why need Gaius’s 
trophies be anything more than a 
monument erected in Nero’s Circus, 
the supposed spot of St. Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom? This would amply account 
for the archeologists’ contention that 
Constantine constructed his Basilica 
over the ruins of Nero’s Circus. More- 
over, there is evidence of the venera- 
tion of St. Peter at the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian at the Catacombs. If 
St. Peter’s body had ever been in- 
terred under Constantine’s Basilica, 
how account for this second place of 
veneration ? 

Since, however, most historians 
recognized that the weight of histori- 
cal evidence favored St. Peter’s pres- 
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ence in Rome, from the Pope’s point 
of view was it not perhaps better to 
let sleeping dogs lie? Hence, we can 
well compare Pius XII’s decision to 
proceed with the excavations to that 
order by which Leo XIII, at the out- 
set of his reign, opened the archives 
of the Vatican to the scholars of 
the world, fearlessly declaring: “The 
Church has no need of lies!” 


Results 

The results of the excavations have 
been numerous. The work has per- 
mitted us, above all, to get an idea 
of the terrain over which Constan- 
tine erected his basilica. Before the 
excavations it was believed that the 
Basilica of Constantine had been 
erected, partly at least, over the inner 
walls of the Circus of Nero. That is 
not true. No part of the basilica has 
ever had the least contact with the 
circus. Excavations reveal a burial 
area of tombs and mausoleums, most- 
ly pagan, but some Christian, beneath 
the Constantinian pavement. Now it 
is remarkable that Constantine did 
not construct his basilica dedicated to 
the Chief of the Apostles at a place 
marked by such glorious souvenirs 
as the Circus of Nero. It was here 
that so many martyrs were tortured 
and that St. Peter himself was cruci- 
fied head-downward. Deliberately to 
choose another place, and a place 
which from a technical, a legal, and 
an esthetic point of view was unsatis- 
factory, demanded imperious reasons. 

From a legal point of view, he had 
to construct the basilica over a ceme- 
tery, which Roman law, very strict in 
matters of respect for the dead, for- 
bade to be touched. From a technical 
Pe it of view he found himself on a 

illside of shifty ground with an in- 
clination of about forty feet from 
north-west to south-east. Moreover, 
his builders had to cope with extra- 
ordinary drainage problems on a ter- 
rain given to crumbling because of 
infiltrations and humidity. 

Everything considered, there re- 
mains serious doubt as to the transfer 


of tne relics to the Catacombs of St. 
Sebastian.’ That the memory of Peter 
had been venerated there is without 
doubt. But that veneration can be 
explained by other motives thar the 
actual presence of the Apostle’s body. 
In reconstructing the history of the 
tomb, the archeologists say: “The 
excavations have established that the 
tomb of the Prince of the Apostles 
had been, even before Constantine, a 
monument which, in the course of a 
century and a half, underwent nu- 
merous modifications and renovations 
which clearly show a continual ven- 
eration there. Constantine did not 
have to search for the tomb of St. 
Peter. The tomb was before the eyes 
of all, and the object of a most fervent 
veneration.” We can hardly under- 
stand why Constantine would erect 
his grand basilica in a place so dis- 
advantageous for his plans, unless he 
was dominated by one fact: knowl- 
edge of the presence of the body of 
St. Peter. 


History of the Tomb 


The field which lies between the 
Circus of Nero and the slope of Vati- 
can hill was already used in the first 
century as a burial place. As a matter 
of fact, three tombs certainly ante- 
dating that of Peter’s and reaching 
back into the first century, have been 
unearthed. These three tombs, marked 
in the archeologists’ plans jy, 6, m, 
are arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle facing the west at what has 
been known as the Apostolic Memo- 
rial. It is certain that efficacious 
measures were taken from the very 
beginning to guard and protect the 


1A very old account of the Roman 
martyrs mentions: “... (feast) of Peter 
at the catacombs, and Paul along the 
Ostian Way.” Some authorities hold the 
veneration of the body itself of the Apostle 
at the catacombs for as many as 78 years, 
up until the completion of the Basilica of 
Constantine in 336. Actually the excava- 
tions have done little thus far to settle 
the dispute.— (Ed.) 
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irregular quadrilateral, P, formed by 
these tombs. 

On the south side a small wall, m, 
separates the quadrilateral from tomb 
y. This little subterranean wall is, 
without doubt, part of a tomb which 
must have had a certain importance 
if we are to judge from the many 
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coats of colored varnish and polish it 
has received. 

A second important wall was dis- 
covered. When the Emperor Hadrian 
constructed a vast mausoleum on the 
ager vaticanus for the royal family, 
the place underwent a profound 
change. The mysterious tomb P 
menaced by new construction, re- 
ceived a valuable protection in the 
form of a wall which the archeologists 
call the red wall. This wall, built 
about the year 161, runs perpendic- 
ularly across the smaller wall m and 
destroyed part of it. Its length, nearly 
twenty-three feet, reaches far beyond 
the length of the quadrilateral. 

Certain dispositions in the wall re- 
veal beyond doubt its purpose. In- 


stead of continuing in a straight line 
north to south, and instead of follow- 
ing the declivity of the earth, the foun- 
dations, in the center of the wall, 
have been sunk one meter deeper into 
the earth. And facing tomb P (the 
Apostolic Memorial) a large under- 
ground niche has been cut into the 


masonry of the wall. Moreover, above 
this underground niche is a second 
niche, open to the sky, separated from 
the first by a pavement of travertine 
and rounded out in the red wall itself. 
Higher still and above the entablature 
closing the second niche, the red wall 
has been cut away again to form a 
third niche. In the account of the 
archeologists, “it is certain that this 
arrangement was manifestly conceived 
and constructed as a monument. And 
it seems that it is not by chance that 
Gaius chose to designate it with the 
unusual term trophy.” While exca- 
vating these three niches the archeol- 
ogists discovered many hundreds of 
coins from pilgrims of all lands. The 
oldest of these were found far down 
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in niche 1; the more recent in niches 
2 and 3. 


But let us follow the history of so 
glorious and venerated a tomb. We 
are now in the third century. On the 
north side of the quadrilateral directly 
across from tomb y there is a some- 
what deformed wall which joins the 
red wall perpendicularly. It was evi- 
dently constructed after the construc- 
tion of the trophy. This is wall g, 
the wall of the graffiti, constructed 
after a cleavage had weakened the red 
wall. The inveterate habit which pil- 
grims of all ages have for carving 
their names or their prayers upon 
walls near the center of a highly ven- 
erated place is itself decisive testi- 
mony of the importance which was 
attached to the tomb of the Apostle. 
Closer examination of the two walls 
reveals a striking difference between 
them. Whereas the surface of the red 
wall is bare, the wall g is of brick, 
daubed in white and covered with 
inscriptions. These graffiti, as they 
are called in the official plans, in- 
scribed on the north. side of wall g, 
overlap one another and are for the 
most part illegible. All that have been 
deciphered are Christian, but the 
name of Peter has not been identified 
in any of them. Some are composed 
of a noun in the nominative or voca- 
tive case: Verus, Leonta, Ursiane. 
Others have a greeting of eternal life 
added to the noun: Prima vivas; 
Paulina vivas. A third category has a 
proper noun followed with the word 
VEA. Mr. Carcopino takes this as an 
abbreviation for vitam aeternam acci- 
pias, the ae being abbreviated to e. 
In the fourth category we may classify 
all the inscriptions bearing the name 
of Our Lord. That name is always 
expressed there under the recognized 
form of the Christian monogram, X P. 


One of the important results of the 
excavations has been an integral re- 
construction of the basilica itself. Just 
as the constructors of the trophy of 
the second century had not touched 
the tomb, so the workers of Constan- 


tine were obliged to leave it intact. 
But for other things there was no 
reverence, and whatever was not nec- 
essary for the new state of the “Con- 
fession” of the Apostle was given 
little consideration. Workers did not 
hesitate to overthrow not only pagan 
but Christian tombs. The red wall 
was reduced on both north and south, 
but on the other hand, walls g and S, 
which flank the tomb, were extended. 
Marble and porphyry were lavishly 
used in recovering the pavement and 
walls of the monument. The whole 
thing must have been dazzling. The 
relatively small “Confession” —9%4 
feet long, 414 feet wide, 6 feet deep— 
was covered over with an arched bal- 
dachin supported by four very rich 
columns. Around this memorial ex- 
tended the basilica which was to en- 
dure from the 4th to the 16th century. 
Discovery of Madame Guarducci 

In a lecture at Rome on the 21st of 
November, 1952, Madame Guarducci 
revealed and discussed the discovery 
of a five-line inscription surmounted 
by a portrait of the Apostle. As we go 
east from the memorial towards the 
door of the basilica we find a series 
of pagan mausoleums somewhat re- 
moved from the tomb of Peter. One 
of these has been recognized by the 
inscriptions which it bears as having 
belonged to the Roman family of 
Valerii. The presence of a figure rep- 
resenting the divinized Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius is a precious means 
of dating the mausoleum. Marcus 
Aurelius died in 180. His representa- 
tion in a mausoleum indicates a fidel- 
ity to his memory which cannot be 
extended too many years; gods 
changed often in those times. It is 
thus between 180 and 200, at most, 
that the tomb was built. 


In this pagan milieu we find the 
inscription we are now considering. 
In the central niche facing the en- 
trance of the mausoleum—the niche 
of the sun god—between the left edge 
of the niche and the right leg of the 
god, stands the inscription. When the 
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workers of Constantine erected the 
basilica they showed no respect for 
tombs, with the obvious exception of 
the tomb of the Chief of the Apostles. 
When they built the breast-walls they 
cut across the mausoleums without 
respect for the dead. Thus the Valerii 
mausoleum was cut through from the 
entrance to the central niche by a 
powerful wall, and this wall hides a 
large part of the inscription. We have 
a sure indication, therefore, that the 
inscription antedates the construction 
of the basilica between 322 and 350. 
In the precious niche are drawn two 
heads, one above the other : the higher 
in charcoal with scribbling to the 
right; the lower is more carefully 
sketched in red lead and partly filled 
in with charcoal. The second figure 
presents an image of an old man, 
completely bald, a furrowed brow, 
large eyes, an accentuated nose, a 
pointed beard, with a garment drawn 
about his neck. Who is the old man? 
The inscription itself tells us. At the 
left of his head are the letters Petru, 
completed on the right with the final 
letter s. The inscription itself is writ- 
ten in red lead, with some letters later 
gone over in charcoal. The rest con- 
tains the most ancient prayer to St. 
Peter that we have! The author turns 
with confidence to the Prince of the 
Apostles, beseeching him in prayer 
for all Christians who rest near his 
body. The name of Christ is written 
in the following manner: XS-HS, 
which must read Christus Hiesus. 
“The dash to the left of the letter 
H,” says Madame Guarducci, “is sur- 
mounted with the mystical sign T 
which represents the cross, over 
which it seems you can just barely 
make out the two other mystical signs 
Alpha and Omega.” 


As for the sketch of Peter, it was 
drawn obviously by an unskilled hand. 
But that hand has succeeded in giving 
it a personal touch in which Semitic 
traits, the nose especially, are not ex- 
cluded. One noticeable peculiarity is 
the complete baldness. This trait is 


without precedent in the iconography 
of St. Peter, invariably represented 
with a great shock of hair. As to the 
other head, above that of St. Peter, 
we can only say that it was drawn 
after that of the Apostle and that al- 
most certainly it is not the head of 
St. Paul. 


The theory of the transfer of the 
body of St. Peter to the catacombs is 
called into question by the new dis- 
covery. Actually the new evidence, 
while telling us of the cult of Peter 
and the existence of his body at the 
Vatican before the construction of the 
basilica, contradicts one of the ele- 
ments of the theory, that the body of 
Peter was returned only after the con- 
struction of the basilica. But the 
whole story has not yet been told. 
The vatican tombs are far from being 
exhausted. There are good reasons 
for believing, says Madame Guar- 
ducci, that in a day not far off even 
the material monumental proof that 
Peter’s body was present without in- 
terruption from the beginning will 
emerge from this ancient cemetery. 


Relics of St. Peter? 

This, evidently, is the question pro- 
posed by most readers. One thing is 
certain. In the interior of the little 
quadrilateral which we have seen so 
jealously preserved from the very first 
century, and which later bore the 
name of the “Confession of St. Peter,” 
human remains have been found in 
two different places. If you will re- 
call all the precautions taken to pre- 
vent all damage to that place, these 
human remains cannot be considered 
but the remains of St. Peter. No one 
else has ever been buried here. 

But precisely what has been found ? 
First of all, some bones in niche 1, 
but we cannot say surely whence they 
came or whose they are. But perhaps 
an authentic residue of relics has 
come to us from the hiding place laid 
out in the masonry in the north facé 
of wall g. This recently discovered 
cavity is a new piece of evidence. It 
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is dug into wall g against the east side 
of the red wall. That this cavity has 
had a remarkable role is clear from 
the interior furnishings it has re- 
ceived: four slabs of marble, one 
against the red wall to the west, the 
other fixed with a spike to the east, 
and two others to the north and 
south. Nothing above or below. The 
cavity measures 30 in. long, 11 in. 
wide, and 12 in. deep. It seems, then, 
that the relics of Peter, contained in 
a copper or marble casket, had been 
lifted to the place which they oc- 
cupied under the trophy to be hidden 
in that cavity of wall g. 


When the excavators recently ex- 
plored the interior of this cavity, they 
found nothing but light soil, a sheet of 
lead, one coin with the coat of arms 
of the Bishop of Limoges of the 12th 
century at the latest, and finally some 
nondescript organic remains, and a 
few pieces of bone. “It is almost cer- 
tain,” writes Mr. Carcopino, “that 
plunderers discovered the little re- 
cess and took delight in scattering to 
the four winds most of its contents; 
and it seems incontestable that this 
hovel has served as a refuge for some 
relics, and that they were the relics 
of St, Peter." 
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The Social Character of the Church 


Arturo Alonzo Lobo, O.P. 


During the past half century many influences have been at work in devel- 
oping in the laity a more conscious realization that they are truly “The People 
of God,” organic active members of the society of Christ’s Mystical Body. In 
this article, which originally appeared in Ciencia Tomista, 79(Jan., 1952), 
pp. 31-46, under the title “El cardcter social de la Iglesia y sus repercusiones 
en el campo apostélico,” Fr. Lobo points up the social obligations which fall 
upon each and every member of this society owing to the social nature of the 


Church. 


When God sent man to populate 
the earth, He placed within him the 
inclination and the necessity for social 
life. Man is by nature a social being. 
Christ, who did not come to destroy, 
but to restore and perfect what had 
been lost or damaged by sin, made use 
of this human inclination and need in 
founding His Church as a true society. 
In Sacred Scripture He speaks to us 
of His Church as a kingdom, a city, 
a house, a body, a family. All of these 
metaphors denote a social organi- 
zation. 


The Church Is a Spiritual Society 
Which Is Entered by Baptism 


In the Church are found all the con- 
stituent elements which a society by 
its very nature demands. For the 
Church consists of persons who, 
hearkening to the voice of Christ and 
His disciples, have united themselves 
in close ranks under the direction and 
rule of competent authority, for the 
purpose of securing their sanctifica- 
tion in this world and a glorious life 
in the next, by means of the same 
sacraments. 


Man is a member of many societies. 
First there is the natural “society” to 
which all men belong simply by being 
men. In the temporal order there is 
civil society, which is further divided 
into many particular societies. In the 
spiritual order there is the ecclesias- 
tical society—the Church—with anal- 
ogous societies of more limited scope 
(e.g., the various religious orders). 
Entrance into each one of these soci- 


eties depends on certain necessary 
conditions which differ according .o 
the society in question. As mentioned 
above, membership in human society 
is realized by the simple fact of being 
endowed with human nature; in civil 
society enrollment is had almost al- 
ways by the fact of being born of such 
and such parents in this or that terri- 
tory, or by fulfilling the conditions 
necessary for acquiring citizenship. In 
a religious order one acquires legal 
personality by profession of vows; 
and in a diocese it is acquired by 
domicile or quasi-domicile. The ques- 
tion arises: Upon what fact depends 
the entrance of men into the society 
called the Church? The definitive 
answer is: Baptism. 

That Baptism is the gate of entrance 
into the Church our Divine Savior 
declared in these words: “Unless a 
man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (John 3:5). The 
Church has defined this fact repeated- 
ly; theology clearly explains it, and 
accepts the fact as a basic principle 
for regulating all the social actions of 
Christians. Thus Canon Law states: 
“By Baptism a man is considered to 
be constituted a member of the Church 
of Christ.” Baptism of water, and not 
of blood or desire, fulfils the condi- 
tion necessary for enrollment into 
ecclesiastical society, for it alone was 
instituted by Christ as a sensible sign 
or sacrament. 

Baptism has two effects—the im- 
printing of the character and the in- 
fusion of grace. But the baptismal 
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character even by itself gives rise to 
the bonds of membership in the 
Church. For baptism can be validly 
conferred and received without con- 
ferring grace on the recipient and re- 
mitting his sins. This happens when 
a person receives the sacrament with 
some obstacle in the way of grace, that 
is, without the suitable disposition for 
receiving the sacrament. 


The baptismal character, once re- 
ceived, cannot be erased or lost; but 
grace is susceptible of increase, and 
it can be completely lost. It follows 
then that citizenship in the Church is 
not dependent on the state of grace 
in the subject and ordinarily remains 
in the subject throughout life. The 
baptized person, therefore, whether 
just or sinful, cannot lose his citizen- 
ship once he has acquired it (except 
through apostasy, heresy, full excom- 
munication by the Church or schism). 


Rights and Duties of the 
Christian Citizen 


Baptism makes us “citizens” of the 
Church and therefore “subjects of all 
the rights and obligations of Chris- 
tians.” It is only partially correct to 
say that we join a society to make use 
of its advantages, to enjoy the rights 
which citizenship bestows. Besides 
this right (and as a correlative ele- 
ment) there is the duty to contribute 
one’s efforts and ability to the well- 
being of the other members. In a soci- 
ety, work is everyone’s duty. In one 
way or another, all ought to contribute 
to the attainment of the end which 
has been decided upon. In a society 
all members benefit from community 
action and are bound, if they desire 
to fulfil their obligation as members 
of the society, to contribute their 
labors for a more perfect attainment 
of the common end of the society. 
To be a member of society it is not 
sufficient to receive, it is necessary 
also to give. 


The abstract obligation of contrib- 
uting to the common good ought to 


be manifested by practical works: 
obedience to superiors, respect and 
love for equals, a compassion towards 
inferiors that will cause us not only 
to lament their misfortunes and de- 
sire their well-being, but above all, 
effectively to assist them by good 
works. The obligations which human 
relationships impose in the temporal 
order ought to have equal realization, 
or even greater if possible, in the 
spiritual society which we call the 
Church. We are not merely the recipi- 
ents of the benefits of the Church, 
but are likewise obligated to work 
actively in it for our superiors, equals, 
and inferiors. This active collabora- 
tion will manifest itself in words and 
deeds as every visible society de- 
mands, but especially in prayers and 
sacrifices (means which are proper 
to a spiritual society), which can 
exercise a very beneficial influence on 
the souls of all our co-citizens. 

The Church differs from other soci- 
eties in that it is the sole universal 
society in the broadest sense of the 
term: it has the same boundaries as 
our planet, and has been instituted 
that all men might enter it. Such was 
the will of its divine founder. There- 
fore, Christians not only have the 
obligation of contributing to the well- 
being of those who form with them 
the ecclesiastical community, but they 
must also concern themselves, by 
reason of a personal social obligation, 
with drawing to the Church all those 
who have not yet entered the fold of 
which Christ is the shepherd. 

It is certain that all do not have 
the same responsibility in society of 
concerning themselves about the well- 
being of others. Those who govern 
ought to busy themselves especially 
with the public good. The wealthy, 
the powerful, the wise and capable 
owe more to their neighbor than those 
less endowed by nature, fortune, or 
education. But no human being, re- 
gardless of who or what he is, ought 
to judge that he can licitly shirk the 
care of others. 
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Gifts Granted to Christians for the 
Fulfillment of Their Social Duties 


Among the services which we owe 
to others, the one which holds first 
place in a society with a spiritual end 
is to seek the spiritual good of others 
by prayer, sacrifice, example, word, 
and external works. As his Holiness 
Pius XI has affirmed: “This obliga- 
tion proceeds from the sacrament of 
Baptism . . . because by Baptism we 
are made members of the Church, 
that is, of the Mystical Body of Christ ; 
and these members, as of any other 
body must seek their mutual aid and 
the common good. . . . Consequently, 
each one should help the other; no 
one has to remain inactive. On the 
contrary, each one, in the same man- 
ner in which he receives, ought also 
to give.” 

Pius XII used similar expressions. 
“All the faithful, without exception, 
are members of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ. For that reason, all 
Christians are bound by the natural 
law and by the law of Christ to give 
a good example of a truly Christian 
life. All are obligated, and today more 
than ever, to consider in their prayers 
and sacrifices, not only their own 
private necessities, but also the great 
universal intentions of the Kingdom 
of God in the world, according to the 
spirit of the ‘Our Father’ which Jesus 
Christ himself taught us.” 

Since in this difficult task we per- 
ceive that our nature is weak, and 
many times will even run the danger 
of being disloyal to itself because of 
the insufficiency of its own strength, 
God has bestowed on the Church the 
power to communicate to souls all 
those means or resources which guar- 
antee the Christian the attainment of 
victory. 

Baptism was established by God not 
only to imprint the sacramental char- 
acter and with it to give us personal- 
ity in the Church, but also to confer 
sanctifying grace together with the 
infused virtues and other supernat- 
ural gifts. The virtues and gifts of 


God can be of greater or lesser in- 
tensity ; the more the soul is adorn 
with them, the more will one love God 
and his neighbor. 

Besides Baptism, Christians can 
make use of another instrument to 
develop into brave aiid invincible sol- 
diers in the daily combat to which they 
aud their brothers are exposed. This 
instrument is the sacrament of Con- 
firmation. Confirmation presupposes 
that a person is already capable of 
exercising his rights and obligations 
in the Church. It is not an absolutely 
necessary sacrament for this life or 
for the world to come, but it strength- 
ens the social bond and the capacity 
for action infused at Baptism. Be- 
cause of original sin and the resistance 
with which the devil opposes the so- 
cial activity of Christians, it is often 
necessary to engage the enemy in 
open warfare. For a greater assurance 
of victory, the Christian must be 
transformed into a soldier of Christ, 
and must be fortified and personally 
equipped for the battle. Once armed, 
the soldier of Christ can leap into the 
fray and bravely profess his faith 
against the adversaries of the faith, 
relying on the helps he has received. 
“Confirmation makes us soldiers of 
Christ, and who does not know that 
a soldier ought to labor and fight not 
so much for his own good as for 
others?” (Pius XI) 


Human Elements 


In Christian works, human cooper- 
ation is necessary. Grace does not 
destroy nature, but cooperates with it 
in the production of its effects. Still, it 
is not enough to be baptized, to enjoy 
the participation of God by grace, to 
be soldiers of Christ by Confirmation. 
We also need to develop our human 
talents in order to make full use of 
the instruments placed in our hands 
for the combat. These natural quali- 
ties can be of the moral order, the 
intellectual, the physical, or the eco- 
nomic ; and according as they are had 
in greater degree, so also will their 
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possessor be under greater apostolic 
obligation. 

Everyone who has the use of reason 
has the social obligation in the first 
degree: “All the faithful, without ex- 
ception, by being members of the 
Mystical Body, have the obligation of 
giving good example by a truly Chris- 
tian life ; all ought to try to succor the 


necessities of their neighbor by prayer 


and sacrifice. To this type of aposto- 
late are called all those who, though 
perhaps very Christian and very good, 
are, nevertheless, completely lacking 
in the minimum religious instruction 
that would make it possible for them 
to instruct others.” (Pius XII) 

With regard to those who have the 
supernatural qualities necessary for 
the apostolate, Pius XII asks: “Can 
it be affirmed that all are equally 
called to the apostolate, taking apos- 
tolate in its primary meaning? God 
has not given to all the power of carry- 
ing out the apostolate. We cannot 
demand that the wife be burdened 
with the works of the apostolate; nor 
the mother, who educates her children 
in a Christian manner, and who ought, 
moreover, to busy herself with other 
household tasks in order to help her 
husband in the upbringing of the 
children. The vocation of apostle, 
therefore, is not given to all.” 

It is difficult to determine precisely 
where the secular apostolate begins. 
Pius XII’s analysis of this problem 
can be paraphrased as follows: Can 
the education given by the mothers 
of families, or by educators who with 
holy zeal exercise their teaching pro- 
fession be reckoned as part of the 
secular apostolate? Or what about the 
Catholic physician whose conscience 
never compromises when the natural 
or divine law is at stake, and who 
labors with all his strength in favor 
of the Christian dignity of marriage 
and of the sacred rights of parents? 
Perhaps many are inclined to give a 
negative answer, seeing in all these 
things nothing more than a simple 
fulfillment of the obligations of the 


person’s state of life. A laudable ful- 
fillment, it is true, but obligatory. But 
the simple fulfillment of the duties of 
state in life by millions and millions 
of the faithful has a mighty and irre- 
placeable value. 

To summarize: All Christians, 
members of the religious society which 
is the Church, considered individually, 
are obligated to contribute to the well- 
being of others. This is a theologically 
certain teaching, and has been repeat- 
edly called to the attention of all by 
the Church. Pius XII has said: “All 
are obligated to cooperate in behalf 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ for the 
very reason that all are the very 
happy subjects in this divine king- 
dom; thus, as members of a family, 
they ought to labor for the family. To 
do nothing is a sin of omission, and 
can be very serious. All ought to 
work, and for all there is a place and 
a method.” 


Necessity of Collective 
Apostolic Labor 

Inasmuch as the apostolic field is 
so vast and has so many varied works 
to be done, it is little less than useless 
for isolated individuals, guided by 
their own initiative and aided only by 
their own resources, to try to embrace 
it. In the Church, as in every society, 
the uniting of forces is necessary; so 
too is the concentration of Christians 
into different groups, taking into ac- 
count the age, sex, profession, and 
so forth, of those making up the 
group. Finally, attention must be paid 
to the special end which is being pur- 
sued in each case. 

The door has not been closed to the 
establishment of new forms of asso- 
ciations in the Church. These have 
increased little by little and have come 
to form that fruitful tree mentioned 
by our Lord in the Gospel, which, 
growing from a lowly seed, has pro- 
duced leafy branches and will continue 
to flourish even to the end of the 
world. One of the most recent and 
most beautiful branches on that tree 
has been Catholic Action. 





THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
ACCORDING TO SCIENCE 


Vittorio Marcozzi, S.J. 


In 1951 the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas sponsored a 
series of addresses on the Encyclical Humani Generis. Fr. Marcozzi, S.J., 
discussed the present state of scientific knowledge on the origin of man’s body. 
This address, first published in the Acta of the Academy, Doctor Communis, 
(January-April, 1951), pp. 26-39, is digested here. 


Geological evidence reveals that 
for many thousands of years plants 
and animals existed, but man did not 
exist. Burnt-out fireplaces, roughly 
hewn rocks, and fragments of human 
skeletons are the first certain signs of 
the appearance of man. After the first 
men there followed several varieties 
and races of men, some very similar 
to each other and others quite differ- 
ent. Some, for example the Pithecan- 
thropus, the Sinanthropus, and the 
Neanderthal man, are extinct, while 
others, the present race, survived. 

Several problems arise : where does 
man come from? how were the dif- 
ferent types of men formed? do they 
all come from a single stock or do 
they have distinct origins? Thus the 
problem of man’s origin includes the 
question of evolution and the ques- 
tion of polygenism. Polygenism can 
mean either that men are of several 
distinct species of independent origin, 
or that in the beginning there were 
several independent pairs of “first 
parents” all of the same species. 


Specific Polygenism 

That there are several species of 
men could be proved by showing that 
substantial differences exist between 
various types of men. The differences 
which polygenists advance in favor 
of their theory are: 

1. Morphological (e.g., variations 
in the color of the skin and hair, the 
proportion of the body, the capacity 
of the skull), 

2. Physiological (e.g., differences 
in metabolism, the age of adolescence, 
the distribution of blood groups), 


3. Psychological (e.g., diversity in 
emotional and mental life). 


All of these variations can be proved 
to be non-substantial. For example, 
the average cranial capacity of the 
Papuans is much smaller than that of 
European races; yet a study of indi- 
vidual variations in each group proves 
that they overlap and that the differ- 
ences are in degree. Similarly, some 
Pacific-American races are lacking in 
blood groups A and B and belong 
entirely to group O. Such evidence 
could, perhaps, be used as a criterion 
of specific difference were it not for 
the fact that the distribution of blood 
groups throughout the world does not 
correspond to ethnological divisions. 
Moreover, similar groupings are found 
even among men and apes. 


The variations in man’s psycholog- 
ical life are all of degree or of fre- 
quency. All men base their reasoning 
on the same fundamental principles of 
identity, contradiction, finality, and 
causality; all have the same funda- 
mental tendencies towards the good 
and the beautiful, the same innate 
desire to express their ideas in words, 
and the same instinctive modesty, al- 
though some of these tendencies mani- 
fest themselves in different ways. 


The substantial unity of all men is 
also proved by the constant fecundity 
of interracial marriages and by the 
presence among all races, even inde- 
pendently of intermarriage, of types 
which show almost all the character- 
istics of other racial groups. For 
example, men with negroid or mon- 
goloid features are found among 
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European races, and pure European 
types are found in the Celebes, and 
so forth. 

Fossil men, it is true, show much 
more pronounced morphological dif- 
ferences than present-day types. Still, 
enough intermediate forms have been 
found to conclude that all the fossil 
individuals considered to be human 
could be connected by a genetic bond 
and therefore could belong to a single 
species. 

Polygenism from Independent 

Initial Pairs 

The form of polygenism which 
holds that there existed several inde- 
pendent pairs of “first parents” can- 
not at present be proved or disproved 
scientifically. If these “first parents” 
were the result of biological muta- 
tions, we should expect to find not 
merely a few such mutations but many 
of them since they ordinarily occur 
with a frequency varying from 1 in 
100 to 1 in 10,000 cases. 

A mutation, however, such as would 
have been required for the formation 
of man is an altogether singular proc- 
ess quite unlike the formation of a 
new race of men or a new systematic 
species of animal. According to phi- 
losophy, the emergence of rational 
consciousness requires the special in- 
tervention of the First Cause. If then 
the scientist learns from another 
source, e.g., revelation, that such an 
intervention has occurred only once, 
there is no difficulty on scientific 
grounds in accepting this teaching. 


Evolution 


The next problem which presents 
itself is that of the origin of man’s 
body. There are two main theories: 
the special creation theory holds the 
immediate creation of the whole man, 
body and soul; the theory of evolu- 
tion holds that man’s body is the 
result of a transformation from the 
animal world. Materialistic evolution 
maintains that the whole man, body 
and soul (if man has a soul), evolved 
as a result of blind chance. Theistic 


evolution holds that man’s body 
arose through finalistic evolution and 
that his soul was infused directly by 
God. 

Scientifically, special creation can 
be proved only by disproving evolu- 
tion. Man made his appearance on the 
world scene after millions of years 
had passed. His coming fits neatly 
into the world’s development, and 
from a scientist’s viewpoint seems 
capable of a naturalistic explanation. 
If, however, naturalistic methods and 
principles should prove inadequate, 
then and only then should recourse be 
had to an immediate intervention of 
the First Cause. Such an explanation 
would be given not by the naturalist 
as such, but by the naturalist as a 
philosopher. 


Materialistic Evolution 
Since materialistic evolution denies 
the existence of God and identifies 
matter and spirit, it is philosophically 
absurd. It is also scientifically erro- 


neous since it opposes biological final- 
ism, mathematical probability, and 
certain psychological data. 

Biological finalism holds that or- 
gans were made for their function. 
Materialistic evolution demands that 
functions be derived from various or- 
gans only after these organs have 
been evolved by blind chance. It might 
be maintained that secondary charac- 
teristics, vestigial organs, or, under 
the influence of natural selection, even 
a new systematic species could arise 
through chance; but the appearance 
of an entirely new structure or organ 
(the fundamental point of evolution) 
cannot be explained except by biolog- 
ical finalism. An organ such as the 
eye with its many complex and inte- 
grated parts could never arise by a 
chance mutation or by natural selec- 
tion. 

Mathematical probability also 
proves that materialistic evolution is 
a practical impossibility. It has been 
estimated that a mass of atoms the 
size of the earth changing position 
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500,000 billion times per second would 
require 10*** billion years to produce 
even the simplest protein molecules 
capable of sustaining life. These fig- 
ures, besides simplifying the problem 
considerably, disregard the affinity 
and valence of the atoms which would 
tend to make the chance formation of 
the molecules more difficult. More- 
over, to say that the mere existence 
of enough thermodynamic energy to 
cause all this changing explains the 
formation of organic substance is as 
absurd as to claim that the mere ex- 
istence of a car with a good motor 
and enough gas is sufficient for a trip 
from New York to Chicago without 
a driver. The car cannot find the way 
by itself. 


Materialistic evolution also con- 
tradicts proven psychological data. 
The finalism of reflex actions and 
especially of numerous complex in- 
stinctive operations is certain; but 
finalism presupposes intelligence and 
intelligence presupposes the existence 
of a spiritual being. 


Theistic Evolution 


Materialistic evolution is absurd 
and contradicts the facts. What about 
theistic evolution? Both morphologi- 
cally and physiologically man’s body 
shows a strict continuity with lower 
forms of life. It has a substantially 
similar circulatory, respiratory, and 
digestive system, similar muscles, 
bones, and teeth, similar blood groups, 
sex life, and so forth. These observ- 
able facts lead one to suspect that 
between the human organism and that 
of the anthropoid apes there exists not 
only an ideological nexus in the mind 
of God, but also at least an indirect 
physical and genetic bond. 


This suspicion is confirmed by 
the discovery of certain intermediate 
forms of animal life which seem to 
diminish the differences between vari- 
ous biological groups or classifica- 
tions. There also occur morphological 
series, for example, the case of the 


extinct ancestors of the horse family, 
which show a gradual and uninter- 
rupted succession of forms modified 
in a determined direction. These and 
other findings of the paleontologists 
seem to indicate a transformation of 
living beings in the course of the ages. 


It should be noted, however, that 
the evidence for this transformation 
becomes more worthy of attention in 
proportion as the systematic group is 
more restricted. In the case of the 
lower groups (species, genera, fami- 
lies) it can be considered proven at 
least in some cases; among the next 
groups (orders, classes) it is prob- 
lematical; as regards the highest 
groups (types) the absence of any 
factual evidence makes transformation 
from lower forms purely hypothetical. 

Since, however, men and apes are 
classified biologically in the same 
“family,” paleontology poses the prob- 
lem of the origin of man’s body 
through evolution. 


The Findings of Paleontology 
The morphological differences be- 


tween men and apes are greatly 
diminished by comparison of fossil 
forms. In some cases doubts have 
risen whether the fossils are those of 
men or apes. The difficulties are in- 
creased by the fragmentary nature of 
the skeletal remains. 

The fossils which we know can be 
divided into four groups: 

1. Apes which resemble men (the 
Australopithecine group), 

2. Men at the morphological bor- 
derline between men and apes ( Pithe- 
canthropus and Sinanthropus), 

3. Men with some simian charac- 
teristics (the Neanderthal group), 

4. Men of the present day type. 
The series seems to be complete. 
What more evidence could one ask 
for evolution ? 


The Difficulty 


First of all, it must be admitted 
that a gap exists between the first and 
second groups, and also that the 
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Australopithecine group shows some 
specialized characteristics which hin- 
der a direct connection with the 
Pithecanthropus. In spite of this the 
evidence would be quite suggestive if 
we knew that the fossils were dis- 
tributed in time in the order of their 
greater or less similarity to present 
day man. 

In recent years some doubt has 
risen concerning the legitimacy of 
maintaining such a gradation. Human 
skulls of the type of present day man 
have been found (e.g. at Swanscombe 
in England and Fontéchevade in 
France), in stratifications anterior to 
those of the Neanderthal man. In fact 
there are some findings (e.g. at Kanam 
and Kanjera in Africa) which indicate 
that present-day men were living at 
even more ancient periods. Although 
some anthropologists contest these 
latter findings, the scientifically incon- 
testable discovery of present-day men 
in the pre-Neanderthal period renders 
the evidence for man’s existence in still 


more ancient periods quite probable. 


The Problem of Chronology 


This gives rise to the problem of 
which human fossils are, absolutely 
speaking, the most ancient. If ape- 
like men are the most ancient, then 
the evidence favors evolution. If pres- 
ent day types are most ancient, then 
the evolutionary theory seems dis- 
proved, and we must speak of involu- 
tion or degeneration instead of evolu- 
tion. Although some authors hold an 


involution theory, in my modest judg- 


ment it is not yet time to take a defi- 
nite stand. 

At the present stage of our knowl- 
edge of paleontology we cannot es- 
tablish an absolute chronology valid 
for the whole earth. For example, we 
cannot be certain that a fossil of the 
early Quaternary Era of Europe is 
contemporaneous with a fossil of the 
early Quaternary Era of China or 
Java. Similarity of fossils and cul- 
tures does not always indicate that 
they are contemporaneous. For ex- 


ample, some cultures and animals 
which died out at the end of the 
Paleolithic age in Europe still exist 
on other continents. 

Although an absolute chronology 
valid for the whole earth is impos- 
sible, four relative chronologies might 
be proposed for Europe, Africa, 
China, and Java. Two of these (China 
and Java) reveal human-simian forms 
as most ancient. In Europe the most 
ancient type is probably a primitive 
form of man (the Mauer or Heidel- 
berg jaw). In Africa the most ancient 
type is probably man in his present 
form (the Kanam jaw and the Kan- 
jera skulls). 

Moreover, we must not forget that 
we still know very little about pre- 
history. The fossils hitherto dis- 
covered are few in comparison with 
the ones which must exist. _ Immense 
territories such as Manchuria, Mon- 
‘golia, and Tibet, which must have had 
great importance for the origin and 
diffusion of the human race, are un- 
known to us. Who knows what new 
evidence lies hidden there? 

Surely the hypothesis of theistic 
evolution reveals the power and wis- 
dom of the Creator no less than the 
theory of special creation. In our in- 
significance we should not attempt to 
determine a priori which way God 
chose to create the world. As long as 
He has not deigned to reveal His 
ways to us, we ought to continue our 
search in a spirit of humble admira- 
tion. 


The Teaching of the Magisterium 


Let us listen to what the Roman 
Pontiff says in his Encyclical “Hu- 
mani Generis” about the origins of 
man in the light of divine revelation : 

“Accordingly, the Magisterium of 
the Church does not forbid that the 
theory of evolution concerning the 
origin of the human body as coming 
from pre-existent and living matter— 
for Catholic faith obliges us to hold 
that the human soul is immediately 
created by God—be investigated and 
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discussed by experts as far as the 
present state of human sciences and 
sacred theology allows. However, 
this must be so done that reasons for 
both sides, that is, those favorable and 
those unfavorable to evolution, be 
weighed and judged with the neces- 
sary gravity, moderation, and discre- 
tion; and let all be prepared to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the Church to 
whom Christ has given the mission of 
interpreting authentically the Sacred 
Scriptures and of safeguarding the 
dogmas of faith. On the other hand, 
those go too far and transgress this 
liberty of discussion who act as if the 
origin of the human body from pre- 
existing and living matter were al- 
ready fully demonstrated by the facts 
discovered up to now and by reason- 
ing on them, and as if there were 
nothing in the sources of divine revela- 


tion which demanded the greatest re- 
serve and caution in this controversy. 

“But as regards another conjec- 
ture, namely so-called polygenism, 
the children of the Church by no 
means enjoy the same liberty. No 
Catholic can hold that after Adam 
there existed on this earth true men 
who did not take their origin through 
natural generation from him as from 
the first parent of all, or that Adam 
is merely a symbol for a number of 
first parents. For it is unintelligible 
how such an opinion can be squared 
with what the sources of revealed 
truth and the documents of the Magis- 
terium of the Church teach on original 
sin, which proceeds from sin actually 
committed by an individual Adam, 
and which, passed on to all by way of 
generation, is in everyone as his 
own.””* 


*From the Encyclical “Humani Generis,” translated by A. C. Cotter, S.J. (Weston 


College Press, 1951). 


A CONSPECTUS OF THE FINDINGS OF PALEONTOLOGY 
(See page 45.) 

The probable arrangement of fossil remains according to periods in the following 
is taken from a recent article: “Die Frage nach den unmittelbaren Vorfahren 
der Jetztmenschheit” by Paul Overhage, S.J., Scholastik, 28(1953:2), pp. 186-201. 
Fr. Overhage gives more complete descriptions and diagrams of the findings of paleonto- 
logy and shows that the hypothesis which holds a progressive evolution from Pithe- 
canthropus through Neanderthal to present day man is giving way to the hypothesis 
that these three groups developed along parallel lines and were in many cases con- 

temporaneous with one 6 
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The Mystery of Christ's Suffering 


Martto-Salin, “El misterio del dolor en Cristo Jesus,” 
Espiritualidad, 11 (July, 1952), pp. 322-328. 


In this brief article, indirectly related to 
Fr. Leeming’s treatment of the beatific 
knowledge in Christ, the author suggests a 
solution to the seeming incompatibility of 
suffering and beatitude in Christ. 


In the introduction the author points out 
that we instinctively exclude suffering from 
our notion of happiness. In fact, suffering 
seems to be a negation of happiness. In 
falling victim to this sophism, we are like 
the monkey who throws away the sweet 
meat of the nut because the rind is bitter. 

Suffering should not be equated with its 
purely physical manifestations, such as bod- 
ily trembling, groans, and the like. Such 
actions in many cases are completely in- 
voluntary and cannot even be called human 
acts. Consciousness must enter into suffer- 
ing as a necessary condition. When. con- 
sciousness is zero, suffering is zero. And in 
the field of consciousness control of atten- 
tion plays a key role. 

Certain theories on the nature of suffer- 
ing, both ancient and modern, are rejected 
as false or incomplete. Suffering is not a 
mere negation, nor an illusion; neither is it 
altogether evil. Ultimately we must look to 
its purpose if we are to begin to understand 
suffering as a way given to us by God to 
lift the veil that shrouds our lost dignity. 
For suffering is a way of reparation and 
sublimation. 

But if our own suffering, in the present 
providence, remains a mystery and a para- 
dox, what shall we say of suffering in 
Christ? We may be inclined to deny not 
only the existence but the very possibility 
of suffering in Christ because of the pres- 
ence of the beatific vision. Yet from Isaias 
to St. Paul Christ is pictured as a man of 
sorrows, as one sharing in all our infirmi- 
ties, save sin alone. How, then, are we to 
reconcile supreme beatitude with the physi- 
cal and mental sufferings of Christ? 

Does St. Theresa’s mystical idea of the 
soul’s “different strata” help here? She 
likens the soul of Christ to a mountain 
whose top is illuminated with light from 
the sun, while its foothills lie in shadows. 
It is at once light and dark, clear and cov- 
ered. Or the soul of Christ is like an oil 
lamp; at the surface the oil burns with a 
clear, clean light, but the bottom of the oil 
remains clouded and heavy with the dregs. 


Revista de 


These poetic comparisons are inadequate, 
for the spiritual soul is not light or dark, 
has no height or depth. Similarly, we cannot 
appeal to those examples of people who are 
happy amid suffering; for their happiness 
is incomplete, whereas Christ enjoyed con- 
summate beatitude. 


As a preface to an indicated solution, the 
author points out that all the arguments 
against Christ’s sufferings are based on the 
unconscious likening of the natural and the 
supernatural orders. Actually, these two 
orders hardly admit of comparison. But does 
this mean that Christ’s suffering was in- 
significant? In a sense, yes. Even though 
the delicate nature of Christ was especially 
sensitive to pain, even though His body was 
especially suited to His mission of redemp- 
tion, still in comparison to the beatific 
vision, these sufferings pale into insignifi- 
cance. For, just as Christ had absolute 
dominion over the beatific vision and its 
effects, so too He had absolute dominion 
over His power of attention. By being 
master of His attention, He could distract 
it; apply it, intensify it as He wished. And, 
since the beatific vision suppresses pain 
only indirectly by absorbing the attention, 
Christ could also suffer as if such a vision 
did not exist. 


In summary, the author agrees with St. 
Thomas’ suggestion (Sum. Theol. III, q. 
15, aa. 3-4) that Christ held back the tor- 
rent of happiness before its beneficent flow 
affected the body and soul in their passible 
condition (just as He chose not to have the 
effects of a glorified body). But, if we seek 
further to know how our Lord remained 
perfectly happy while suffering pain, the 
answer seems to be this: there was suffer- 
ing and Christ was conscious of it; but, as 
absolute master of His attention, He en- 
larged its ambit, lowered it beneath the 
splendors of the beatific vision and, without 
losing sight of those splendors, embraced 
suffering. Now this disagreeable suffering 
did not destroy His happiness, since “a 
little is regarded as nothing,”—and what 
comparison can there be between the natural 
and the supernatural? Moreover, the happi- 
ness of Christ was not lessened; rather, the 
demonstration of love in such a convincing 
manner, painful though it was, caused in a 
secondary manner even greater happiness. 





ST. PAUL’S USE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Peter Blaser, M.S.C. 


This article appeared originally in Theologische Quartalschrift, 133 
(1952:2), pp. 152-169, under the title “Schriftverwertung und Schrift- 
erkidrung im Rabbinentum und bei Paulus.” 


Any investigation into the roots of 
Paulinism necessarily involves a study 
of St. Paul’s use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Here, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find traces of his rabbinical 
training, for late Judaism lived on 
the Holy Scriptures. Did Paul retain 
the rabbinical method in his use of the 
Scriptures or did he abandon it? 

Harnack drew attention to the fact 
that the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
and the captivity Epistles do not con- 
tain any scriptural arguments, and 
concluded, therefore, that the Old 
Testament had no place in Paul’s 
gospel to the gentiles, but only in his 
preaching to Jewish Christians. This 
interpretation has been shown to be 
false ; the scriptural arguments in the 
Epistle to the Romans alone disprove 
it. Nevertheless, we are still faced 
with the problem : Did Holy Scripture 
retain the same sense in Paul as in 
Judaism? Kauffman-Kohler in his 
Origins of Synagogue and Church 
says: “One must be quite ignorant of 
rabbinical theology in general—as is 
the case with most Christian authors 
—to find in Paul’s writing any trace 


of his education in the rabbinical. 


schools.” On the other hand, Klausner 
in his Historia Israelitica, maintains 
that Paul interprets Holy Scripture 
according to the typically rabbinical 
method, using the talmudic manner 
of teaching for antitalmudic ends. 


Rabbinical Use of Scripture 


To reach a scholarly judgment in 
this matter, we must first examine 
the characteristic features of rabbini- 
cal exegesis. In general, the Scribes 
faithfully interpreted the text they 
had, which was not always identical 


with that edited by the Massoretes. 
At times the variant readings coincide 
with the text of the Septuagint, but 
not infrequent deviations are found 
which seem to be prompted by the 
needs of exegesis. Now and again 
they altered the text by inserting a 
word or substituting a synonym, but 
usually indicated that an alteration 
had been made. Scripture citations 
were made with or without an intro- 
ductory formula, and as a rule the ref- 
erence to the passage quoted is very 
vague. In such Scripture citations 
the Torah, or Pentateuch, has special 
prominence. 

A favorite method of proof among 
the Rabbis is to string together a 
number of references in a mosaic of 
citations, in which each member of 
the series often explains or proves 
the preceding one. Whenever several 
citations are thus grouped to prove 
a thesis, they are ordinarily intro- 
duced by a quotation from the Torah. 
According to the late Jewish idea, 
every revelation of God is contained 
already in the Torah and the re- 
mainder of Scripture is merely a 
clarification of it. 


Types of Exegesis 

Besides the simple use of Scripture 
to express a religious thought, the 
Rabbis were also acquainted with 
exegesis proper and employed two 
kinds: scientific exegesis, which 
aimed at a more profound understand- 
ing of the sacred text; and practical 
exegesis, which endeavored to find in 
the Bible the proof of some theological 
doctrine. In general it may be said 
that nearly all the good features of 
rabbinical exegesis are found in the 
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first type, while most of the arbitrary 
and forced interpretations occur in 
the second. Practical exegesis is di- 
vided into the Halacha type, embrac- 
ing legal matters or principles of 
justice ; and the Haggada type, which 
contains religious and moral instruc- 
tion. The latter is far more arbitrary 
than the former, and many rules of 
interpretation are valid only in the 
field of the Haggada. 

The hermeneutic principles of the 
Rabbis were collected in the seven 
Middoth (or Rules) of Hilles (c.20 
A.D., the thirteen Middoth of Rabbi 
Jismaels Ben Elischa, and the thirty- 
two Middoth of Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Jose-Hagelili (both in the 2nd cen- 
tury). Besides these, of course, there 
are other important rules not found in 
the hermeneutic canons. In this article 
only the general character of rabbini- 
cal exegesis will be examined, and 
some of the most important rules of 
interpretation indicated. 

In rabbinical exegesis the so-called 
philological explanation receives an 
important place. It is based on the 
difference of the grammatical or 
stylistic form of biblical passages, in 
which the form of a word as singular 
or plural, masculine or feminine, has 
decisive import for the meaning. True, 
much sound exegesis is contained in 
this minute grammatical treatment, 
but there is also much arbitrary rea- 
soning. For example, from the “eth” 
denoting the accusative in Deut. 
10:20: “eth Jahve elochecha tirah” 
(Thou shalt fear Jahweh thy God), 
the conclusion is drawn in the tractate 
Pesachim that not only God, but also 
the law (and the doctors of the law) 
must be objects of this fear. 


Various Principles of 
Interpretation 
Very important in rabbinical exe- 
gesis (and difficult to understand!) 
are those principles of interpretation 
associated with the laws of exclusion 
and inclusion. The application of 


these principles can frequently be 


found in another method of exegesis 
which might be called “distributive.” 
Here the scriptural passage is divided 
into parts, each part being explained 
independently—a common character- 
istic of rabbinical exegesis. For ex- 
ample, the exegesis for the phrase 
taken from Lev. 1:2, “Jf anyone 
among you offers a sacrifice,’ runs as 
follows: “Anyone” includes the pros- 
elytes; “among you” excludes the 
apostates. But why say this? Why not 
say “anyone” includes the apostates ; 
“among you” includes the proselytes ? 
This interpretation would be out.of 
the question, since no two inclusions 
can follow in immediate succession. 
In these words: “Say to the children 
of Israel,” it is taught that just as the 
children of Israel accept the covenant, 
so the proselytes accept it. Therefore 
the apostates, who do not accept the 
covenant, are excluded. But one can 
also say: just as the Israelites are 
the sons of those who accepted the 
covenant, so the apostates are the sons 
of those who accepted the covenant. 
And thus the proselytes, who are not 
sons of those who have accepted the 
covenant, are excluded. 

Another important principle of in- 
terpretation is analogy. According to 
this principle, two laws which have 
similar words are subject to the same 
conditions. Attention to context is 
rightly considered important by the 
Rabbis, and a principle like the follow- 
ing is valid in general: “Whatever 
precedes in the Scripture, precedes 
also in reality, temporally as well as 
in its significance.” Here, however, 
their exegesis goes to extremes and 
gets lost in many absurdities. For ex- 
ample, Exod. 22:17 says: “Thou shalt 
not allow a sorceress to live”; and 
the verse following is: “Whoever has 
to do with an anirnal shall be stoned.” 
From this Rabbi ben Azai concludes 
that the penalty of stoning is also cor- 
rect for the sorceress. 

An important principle, although 
not found in the Middoth, is the argu- 
ment from silence: what is not stated 
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in Scripture is not actual or has no 
validity. Also significant is the kalva- 
homer, the conclusion from the lesser 
to the greater, and vice versa. This 
conclusion usually does not follow 
logically, but depends more on the 
idea the speaker wishes to emphasize 
in building his conclusions. Finally, 
attention should be called to the fact 
that modern typical and allegorical 
exegesis was unknown to the Rabbis. 


Paul’s Use of Scripture 


In examining Paul’s use of Scrip- 
ture in his Epistles, and comparing it 
with the types of rabbinical exegesis 
thus far considered, we note a real 
affinity as well as a profound dif- 
ference. It is characteristic of St. Paul 
to begin his citations of Holy Scrip- 
ture with practically the same intro- 
ductory formulas that the Rabbis use. 
He also follows their modes of expres- 
sion and cites references with the 
same indefiniteness. He employs 
mosaics of citations (Rom. 3:10-18; 
12:19-20; II Cor. 9:1-10), and the 
type of grouping in which each phrase 
advances the thought another step 
(Rom. 10 :8-21). 

There is a marked difference, how- 
ever, in the relative importance St. 
Paul attributes to individual books of 
the Old Testament. Where the Rab- 
bis gave first place to the law and the 
Pentateuch, Paul defers to Isaias and 
the Psalter. For him the prophetic 
message of Scripture is the chief norm 
of its importance. 

In taking liberties with the text, 
Paul is much more free than the 
Rabbis. It is generally recognized to- 
day that Paul read the Bible in the 
septuagint version, but only half of 
his formal citations correspond ex- 
actly to that text. He may substitute 
a synonym, add a word or two, or 
even change the meaning of a Psalm 
verse in order to bring out the force 
of its Christological meaning. For this 
purpose, in Eph. 4:8 “receive gifts” 
of Ps. 68:19 is converted into “give 
gifts.” 


Similarities in Paul 

A whole series of the rabbinical 
rules and methods of exegesis can be 
identified in the Pauline epistles. Paul 
frequently divided a scriptural phrase 
into several parts and gave an in- 
dependent interpretation of these parts 
according to the so-called distribu- 
tive exegesis, as in Rom. 10:6-8. The 
kalvahomer-deduction also had for 
Paul an important significance and 
formed a favorite mode of proof. Gal. 
3:15-17 offers a typical example : from 
the immutability of a human testa- 
ment Paul concludes to the immutabil- 
ity of the covenant of the divine 
promise through the law given 430 
years later. A piece of rabbinical 
philological exegesis can be seen in 
Gal. 3:16, where Paul concludes from 
the singular of the word seed, “and 
to his seed,” that the promise of God 
is related to Christ. Supposedly in 
Romans 4:5-8 there is present an 
argument from silence: for the proof 
that justice is not given by God on 
the basis of works, Paul alleges the 
text of Ps. 32:1, which speaks of the 
forgiveness of God. Because the verse 
does not speak of works, it follows 
that they are not the cause of God’s 
pardon. In Rom. 4:9-11 there is a 
fine example of an argument from the 
temporal succession of facts as rec- 
orded in Holy Scripture. In the story 
of Abraham his justification occurs in 
Gen. 15, and circumcision is not men- 
tioned until Gen. 17:10. Paul con- 
cludes from this that justification took 
place in Abraham’s case before his 
circumcision, and hence also in other 
men it is independent of circumcision. 

If by typology we understand that 
besides the literal meaning a second 
meaning is connoted and intended by 
the divine author of Scripture ; and if 
allegory implies the complete loss of 
the literal sense, then there is in Paul 
very much typological exegesis and 
hardly a case of the allegorical. A 
good example of the first is the ex- 
planation in Gal. 4:21-30 of the two 
sons of Abraham as types of the old 
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and new dispensations. Althoug'i Paul 
speaks here of allegory, he does not 
mean it in our technical sense. 


The True Sense of Scripture 


It is true, therefore, that a kinship 
exists between Pauline exegesis and 
the rabbinical methods of interpreta- 
tion; however, in his fundamental at- 
titude toward the whole of Scripture 
St. Paul is worlds apart from his 
former teachers. St. Paul’s basic view- 
point is expressed in II Tim. 3 :14-17. 
Here he asserts that it is through 
faith in Jesus Christ that the Holy 
Scriptures can furnish the wisdom 
that leads to salvation. For him the 
whole of Scripture is a single revela- 
tion about Christ, and its true sense 
is grasped through faith in Christ. 
This gives Pauline exegesis an in- 
ternal consistency and a viewpoint 


utterly different from the Rabbis. In 
Paul the typical sense can even be 
opposed to the literal ; in I Cor. 15:55, 
for example, the phrase “Death, where 
is thy victory?’ is applied to the 
resurrection of Christ and of all the 
faithful. Its original meaning (Osee 
13:14) was a threat against guilty 
Ephraim. This understanding of the 
meaning of Scripture explains the 
greater freedom of the Apostle in re- 
gard to the Scripture text, and thus 
one cannot speak of arbitrariness in 
Pauline exegesis, in. spite of his rab- 
binical method. Every explanation of 
Paul is directed, to the true and only 
sense of all history and all Scripture: 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. In this 
relation to Christ, Pauline exegesis 
has its meta-temporal value which is 
valid for all ages. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC FAST — 


Oren W. Key, S.J. 


Since the promulgation of the 
Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus, and its official interpreta- 
tion, the “Instruction of the Holy 
Office”, in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis for January 16, 1953, a great 
number of commentaries have ap- 
peared offering widely varying in- 
terpretations on several important 
points of these documents. The fol- 
lowing pages are an attempt to pre- 
sent a brief summary of the various 
solutions given to most of these dis- 
puted points by commentators from 
different parts of the world. 

In order to make a classification 
possible, each point was expressed in 
the form of a question. In addition, 
a table which gives schematically the 
answers of those individual com- 
mentators who consider the various 
points has been added as an appendix. 

The legislation on the Eucharistic 
fast is embodied in the following six 
norms : 

“T. The law of the Eucharistic fast 
from midnight continues in effect for 
all those who are not in the special 
circumstances which we are about to 
explain by these Apostolic Letters. 
But in the future this shall be a gen- 
eral principle common to all, whether 
priests or faithful: namely, natural 
water does not break the Eucharistic 
fast. 

“II. The sick, even though not con- 
fined to bed, with the prudent advice 
of a confessor, can take something by 
way of drink, or of true medicine, 
excepting alcoholic beverages. The 
same faculty is granted to sick priests 
who are going to say Mass. 

“III. Priests who are going to cele- 
brate either at a rather late hour, or 
after onerous work of the sacred min- 
istry, or after a long journey, may 
take something by way of drink, ex- 
clusive of alcoholic beverages; they 
must abstain, however, from such 


drink at least for the space of one 
hour before they say Mass. 

“TV. Those who say Mass two or 
three times may take the ablutions; 
in this case, however, the ablutions 
should be done not with wine, but 
only with water. 

“V. The faithful in like manner, 
even though not sick, who, because of 
a grave inconvenience—that is, be- 
cause of exhausting labor, or because 
they can draw near the Holy Banquet 
only at a rather late hour, or because 
of a long journey which they must 
make—cannot approach the Eucharis- 
tic table completely fasting, may with 
the prudent advice of a confessor, as 
long as the need lasts, take something 
by way of drink, exclusive of alco- 
holic beverages; they must abstain, 
however, from such drink at least for 
the space of one hour before they are 
nourished by the Bread of Angels. 

“VI. If the circumstances neces- 
sarily require it, We grant to the 
Ordinaries of places the faculty of 
permitting the celebration of Mass 
during the evening hours, as We said, 
but in such wise that Mass shall not 
begin before four o’clock in the after- 
noon: on holy days of obligation still 
in force, on those formerly in force, 
on the First Friday of each month, 
and on those solemnities which are 
celebrated with a great concourse of 
people, and also in addition to these 
days, once each week, provided the 
priest observes a fast of three hours 
from solid food and alcoholic bever- 
ages, and one hour from other non- 
alcoholic beverages. At these Masses 
the faithful may approach the Sacred 
Banquet, observing the same norm 
with regard to the Eucharistic fast, 
the prescription of can. 857 remain- 
ing in force.”* 


*Translation taken from Ford, J.C., S.J., 


The New Eucharistic Legislation, New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. 
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With regard to the following sum- 
mary of opinions, the necessary »re- 
quirements permitting the use of an 
opinion in virtue of canon 15 may be 
stated here: Ecclesiastical laws are 
not binding if a positive doubt of law 
exists. (Confer canon 15.) 

A positive doubt of law exists 
when an opinion against the existence 
or extension of the law is solidly 
probable. This solidly probable opin- 
ion may be either intrinsically prob- 
able, if it rests on grave and solid 
reasons, or it may be e-xtrinsically 
probable, if based on the authority of 
others. As stated by Van Hove, De 
Legibus Ecclesiasticis, Malines- 
Romes, 1930, par. 228, pp. 233-4: for 
the purposes of canon 15, an opinion 
is extrinsically probable when “held 
by five or six reputable authors, who 
themselves have examined the mat- 
ter, and not merely copied, without 
examination, their doctrine from 
others.” Such a doubt, of course, 
ceases to exist as soon as an authorita- 
tive public decree is issued on the 
point. 

Questions 

1. Is the advice of the confessor, 
as required for the faithful, required 
for the validity or merely for the 
liceity of the dispensation? 

In other words, is this advice re- 
quired for the valid operation of the 
“dispensation” in a particular case, 
as a condition without which the “dis- 
pensation” is not granted, or is it 
required merely for the licit use of the 
concession, already granted by law? 

Eighteen commentators expressed 
a definite opinion on the matter. Six- 
teen said the advice was required 
merely for liceity ; two for validity. 

2. Is this advice of the confessor 
in any sense an act of jurisdiction? 

Of the twelve who considered this 
point, ten replied in the negative. 

3. What is the gravity, per se, of 
the obligation for the faithful to obtain 
this advice before making use of the 


privileges granted under Norms II 
and V? 

Eleven of the twelve commentators 
recorded in the tables consider this 
obligation grave. Many of the other 
commentators, however, who did not 
explicitly consider this obligation, 
clearly showed in their discussions of 
the question whether the advice may 
be presumed or not that they also 
considered the obtaining of this ad- 
vice to be of grave obligation on the 
part of the faithful. 

4. Because of special circumstances 
which make it very difficult to obtain 
the confessor’s advice, may this ad- 
vice be presumed without committing 
any sin, or at least, without commit- 
ting a grave sin? 

Of sixteen commentators giving an 
explicit answer, eleven replied in the 
affirmative ; four in the negative, and 
one was not clear. 

5. Does the word “confessor” in the 
Constitution’ and the Instruction 
signify any priest having faculties for 
hearing confessions anywhere, or does 
it signify only a priest possessing 
faculties in the place where the ad- 
vice 1s given? 

Of the twenty-seven who com- 
mented on this point, seventeen hold 
that the word “confersor” signifies 
a priest having faculties anywhere— 
whether he has faculties in the place 
where he is asked or not; nine 
definitely consider this requirement 
of “confessor” fulfilled only by a priest 
possessing faculties in the place where 
he gives the advice.* 


*In the table on page 58, the word any 
is taken to signify that the commentator 
considers this requirement of “confessor” 
satisfied by a priest having faculties any- 
where—whether he has faculties in the 
place where he is asked or not; the word 
place means that the commentator consid- 
ers the requirement fulfilled only by a 
priest possessing faculties in the place 
where he gives the advice. This notation 
will also be used for those commentators 
mentioning this interpretation only, even 
though their words might not be intended 
in an exclusive sense. 
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6. Does the word “consilium’” in 
the documents necessarily imply ap- 
proval? (Hence, a person could not 
licitly take advantage of the privileges 
granted, if the confessor did not give 
his approval, even though this per- 
son is convinced that the confessor 
is wrong.) 

Nine commented on the point and 
eight replied in the affirmative: the 
consilium implies approval. 


7. For the taking of medicine only, 
besides the fact of being sick, is the 
grave inconvenience, mentioned in the 
Instruction, in the observance of the 
Eucharistic fast also required; that 
is, must there be any necessity of tak- 
ing this medicine before communion? 


Of the twenty-eight commenting 
on this point, nine state expressly 
that the grave inconvenience is not 
required by the documents for the 
taking of medicine. 


Some of the remaining commenta- 
tors, however, may not have con- 
sidered the possibility of a distinction, 
in the wording of Norm II, between 
liquid nourishment and medicine. 

8. May medicine and/or liquid 
nourishment be taken to prevent a 
sickness, which a person knows from 
past experience he will be afflicted 
with, unless he can take this remedy? 


Seven commentators expressly con- 
sidered this point; all replied in the 
affirmative. 

9. May the confessor, for those 
cases of sickness in which he judges 
that the subjectively grave inconveni- 
ence in keeping the Eucharistic fast 
is present, give the necessary advice 
for the taking of liquid nourishment, 
without inquiring at all about the 
presence of this subjective incon- 
venience? 

Five commented on this point and 
‘four replied in the affirmative. The 
fifth, Fr. Ford, would allow the con- 
fessor to dispense with the necessity 
of such an inquiry, when giving a 
“semel pro semper” approval, for 


future uses of this approval, “which 
in practice would be largely defeated 
if the consultant had to make a deci- 
sion each time himself, or even return 
to the confessor for such a decision.” 
(op. cit., p. 68) 

10. May the confessor, for those 
cases of illness in which he judges 
that the subjectively grave inconveni- 
ence is present, give the necessary ad- 
vice for the taking of liquid nourish- 
ment and/or medicine to a third party 
—as for example, to a mother for her 
children, or to an infirmarian for his 
or her patients, or to a superior of a 
religious community for the members 
of that community? 


Of those expressing a definite 
opinion on this point, eight answered 
in the affirmative, two in the nega- 
tive. 

11. May medicine containing alco- 
hol be taken as medicine? 


Of the twenty-one commentators 
considering this question, eleven gave 
an affirmative answer ; only five gave 
a definite negative answer. 

12. May an alcoholic beverage ever 
be taken as medicine? 

Twenty-five of the twenty-six com- 
mentating on this point answer “No”. 
One of these twenty-five, Fr. Ma- 
honey, holds that it might be allowed 
once or twice a week, not by this 


legislation, but on the basis of canon 
858, par. 2 


13. Is a grave, personal (subjec- 
tive) inconvenience in observing ihe 
fast required for priests—even though 
they come under one of the three cases 
mentioned in Norm III—before they 
can take advantage of the liquid 
nouishment before celebrating Mass? 

Out of the twenty-four commenta- 
tors recorded in the tables, five ex- 
pressed a definite affirmative answer. 
The remaining nineteen make no men- 
tion of this grave, subjective incon- 
venience requirement, over and above 
the three circumstances mentioned in 
this Norm for priests. Some of these, 
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as, for example, Frs. Ford, Conway, 
Pamplona, Boschi, explicitly exclude 
this requirement. 


14. May the liquid nourishment be 
taken by a priest before he begins the 
work or the long journey? 


Five explicitly commented on this 
point and all five replied in the af- 
firmative. 


15. Does the grave inconvenience 
mentioned in Norm V mean objec- 
tively or subjectively grave incon- 
venience, with regard to the specific 
cases enumerated under each oj the 
three categories of causes, as well as 
with regard to other cases parallel to 
these enumerated cases? 


In other words, are the concessions 
granted to all who are in one of the 
specified situations, so that the mere 
fact of being in one of these situations 
is sufficient for the approval of the 
confessor, without need of any further 
inquiry as to the actual existence of 
a grave inconvenience in the observ- 
ance of the Eucharistic fast (objec- 
tive inconvenience) ? Or are the con- 
cessions granted only to those for 
whom fasting in these circumstances 
would, in actual fact, entail a serious 
inconvenience (subjective inconveni- 
ence)? Or, as Conway defines these 
terms in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record for November, 1953: are the 
circumstances listed by the legislator 
such as to “autom tically give rise to 
a ‘legal’ or ‘objective’ serious incon- 
venience independently of whether 
the particular individual experiences 
personal inconvenience in the case or 
not? ... Or, on the other hand, must 
there be a real subjective inconveni- 
ence in each case; must each indivi- 
dual find it personally really difficult 
to observe the full fast in the cir- 
cumstances ?”” 

With regard to the tabulating of 
the opinions of commentators on this 
question, it should be noted that al- 
though the argument from the silence 
of an author on a point in dispute is 


ordinarily not of much value, here it 
is all-important, since if a commenta- 
tor speaks only of the fulfillment of 
the three objective causes for the licit 
use of the concession, without men- 
tioning any further condition—such 
as the actual existence of the grave 
inconvenience in the observance of 
the fast—this can only mean that he 
considers the presence of the objec- 
tive causes sufficient for the use of 
the concessions. Most of these com- 
mentators, however, make it clear 
whether they consider the presence 
cf the objective conditions sufficient 
or not. 


Of the twenty-nine commentators 
recorded, nineteen would hold objec- 
tively and ten subjectively grave in- 
convenience. 

16. Does Norm V have the nature 
of a true law modifying the law of 
the Eucharistic fast, as stated in canon 
858, paragraph 1? 

(Although this question is worded 
only for Norm V, as a matter of fact, 
the answers were intended by the 
commentators for all the Norms). 

Of the nineteen commentators re- 
corded, at least thirteen would reply 
in the affirmative: the Norms have 
the nature of true laws, and not merely 
of dispensations cr exceptions. 

17. Is a confessor allowed to ad- 
vise an entire group of persons, all 
of whom, in his judgment, fall under 
one or more of the three causes of 
grave inconvenience of Norm V, per- 
mitting all to take liquid nourishment 
before Communion, without inquiring 
from each whether he personally feels 
@ grave inconvenience in the obser- 
vance of the fast under these condi- 
tions? 

Of the twelve considering the ques- 
tion, eight would allow such group- 
advice. 

18. May the advice of the confessor 
be given to a third party—as, for ex- 
ample, to a mother for her children 
or to a superior for his or her sub- 





jects who come under one of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned under Norm 


V? 


Of the eleven answers recorded, 
nine replied in the affirmative. 


19. Are the light (non-distilled) 
alcoholic beverages which are custom- 
ary at meals, such as wine or beer, 
permitted at other meals besides the 
one principal meal mentioned in the 
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Instruction — keeping, however, al- 
ways the three hour limitation? 

Twenty-seven commentators con- 
sidered this question, and thirteen 
replied in the affirmative ; fourteen in 
the negative. 

20. Are the regulations governing 
the Easter Vigil Eucharistic fast 
abrogated by this new legislation? 

Nine considered this question, and 
six replied. in the affirmative; three 
in the negative. 
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NOTES 
(Note: op. cit. refers to the iodi or 
magazine or book listed in the bibli phy.) 
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